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A Glimpse 





Into the Future 


You don’t know now just what 
you or your family may need in 


twenty years 


In Selecting a Life Insurance Policy 


you need a contract which affords 
you the greatest liberty possible 


with reference to future settlement 





The Ordinary Policy issued by 


The Prudential 


provides for many liberal settlements: 


1. Cash Payment 
2. Paid-up Policy 
3. Cash and Insurance 


at interest 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President 






AND OTHER OPTIONS 
Which may be decided when the time comes 


Write for information Dept. T 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


4, Annual Income for Your Life 
5. Annual Income for Life of Beneficiary 
6. Proceeds may be invested with Company 
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THE 


Swoboda 
System 


Restores to Health, 
Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, 
the ideal principles of attaining and preserv- 
ing perfect health. It is not a problematical 


cise, based upon absolutely correct scien- 
tific facts. 

. 2 g ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
And if you will follow my instructions for a few Originator and Scle Instructor. 


weeks I will promise you such a superb muscular 

development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince 
you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to suc- 
cess in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest 
his food with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. I will give 
you an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system 
that will fill your veins with ron blood ; a strong heart that will regulate 


circulation and improve assimi- [—— - } 
An Appreciative Testimonial from the Con- | 
lation ; a pair of lungs that will tracting, Freight Agent of the Chicago, 
} ° 7 oc. Sland an acific Rallwa 0. 
purify. rere blood ; ” liver that Kansas Ciry, Mo., Derpubier es, 1900 
will work as nature designed | Mx. Axors P. Swonopa, Chicago, Ill. 
: My Dear Mr. Swoboda; Although it is less than 
it. should; a set of nerves | two months since I first commenced work at your 
° system of physiological exercise, I am most thoroug 
that will keep you up to the || convinced that your sy: stem is a decided success. 4 
. comparative statement of my measurements will show 
standard of physical and mental you what I have accomplished in the short period of 
less than two months: 
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nervous force and capacity for At beginning. In 60 days. 
. A ] Chest normal.......... 33 38% 
mental labor, making your daily | “contracted. ..... 
= 3 | . expanded.. 

work a pleasure. You will Waist......... 

4NCCK.... . 
sleep as a man ought to sleep. Biceps .. 

. Forearms 

You will start the day as a Weight.... 

Height..... 


mental worker must who would | In addition to this large increased muscular develop- | 
ment my general health is decidedly improved. Thank- 


get the best of which his brain | ing you for what you have done for me, and with best 


is capable. I can promise you arial (So — 
all of this because it is common- <r ee oy ee 


sense, rational and just as logical as ‘that study, improves ‘the intellect. 
My system is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 











By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, 
and it is the only one which does not overtax the 
heart. It is the only natural, easy and speedy 
method for obtaining perfect health, physical 
_ development and.elasticity of mind and body. 











Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen 
to eighty-six, and ail recommend the system. Since no 
two people are in the same physical condition, in- 
dividual instructions are given in each case. 
Write at once, mentioning HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
for full information and convincing endorsements 













from many of America’s leading citizens. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


396 Western Book Building, Chicago 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY is called for by 
more readers than any other weekly, 
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The Shooting of th 





HE President is shot by an anarchist. 
This was the startling and sobering an- 
nouncement made to the country last 
Friday as the day was drawing to a 
close and men and women were in 
happy anticipation of a peaceful and quiet even- 
iug. As the sudden revelation of the stupendous 
event recurs, the picturé of the happy republic 
on the approach of the serene evening plunged 
into gloom by the pistol-shot of an assassin is most 
impressive. The President was spending a happy 
day at the great fair. He was surrounded by a 
group of charming and kindly people. Throngs of 
sight-seers greeted his approach and cheered him 
as he walked through the buildings. There seemed 
to be nothing to mar his enjoyment of a beautiful 
scene, of welcoming friendship, of a great enter- 
prise whose importance he had himself advanced 
by his speech of the day before—a speech whose 
echoes were even yet stimulating respectful and 
approving comment in two hemispheres. Through- 
out the country there prevailed the carelessness of 
the hour following the end of the business day. 
If the people thought at all of their President it 
was to wish him enjoyment of his holiday. No 
dream of danger on his account invaded their con- 
tentment, for was he not among his countrymen 
who loved him, who had chosen him to be their 
Chief Magistrate, who loved peace also, and law 
and order? Was he not the guest and comrade, 
in one of its best communities, of the democracy 
whose law is supreme and the guardian of its lib- 
erty? But who can foresee what a moment will 
bring forth? Who ean reckon with chanee? Who 
can count on the vagaries of a mind overturned 
by long brooding upon criminal visions and inten- 
tions ¢ 
In a moment, the anarchist, approaching the 
President under the guise of friendship, has sped 
his treacherous bullet into the body of the head 
of the republic. At once the personal equation of 
the victim occurs to every sympathetic American. 
In the long Jine of Presidents who have held this 
high office, no one of them was so popular as Mr. 
McKintey is. There are Presidents in the list, 
some of whom we look back to with a feeling of 
reverence for their greatness, or of admiration for 
tlfeir astuteness, or of sincere regard for their 
courage and independence, but not one of thei all, 
especially during his term of office, has enjoyed so 
completely the affection of his fellow-countrymen. 
Whether men believed with him or opposed his 
views, they liked him personally. He was _ pos- 
sessed of a singular power of winning affection. 
His amiability was never ruffled. One who knew 
him well, and who was opposed to one of the 
President’s policies, said one day, impatiently, 
“His amiability is his strong “point.” Not alto- 
gether true, because it was exaggerated, this re- 
mark had the heart of the truth in it, for the 
graciousness of the President won strong men to 
his way of thinking; it obtained for him and for 
the cause which he advocated a considerate and a 
friendly hearing. It nearly always inspired those 
who came in contact with him with a desire to 
please him, Aiding his amiability, the President 
has always been captivating and persuasive in 
argument, and thus it is true that his amiability 
has been strength. But aside from the power of 
it, his amiability has been the index of a lovable 
nature. There is no man who ever had much inter- 
course with him who has not felt that Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY was tender and affectionate—a man to 
whom hatred and revenge were strangers, in 
whose expansive heart there was room for all man- 
kind. To parade domestic affections and to dis- 
play the virtues of the home is something from 
which a sensitive man shrinks, but we must allude 
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to the President’s devotion to his wife, for the 
unhappy circumstances of her invalidism have ne- 
cessarily made the country familiar with a phase 
of his character, the special virtue of which he 
would doubtless be the first to disclaim. For many 
years the invalid has been the first in the hus- 
band’s thoughts, and after he was shot, it was 
of her that his first thought and first words were. 
“Break it carefully to Mrs. McKintey,” ‘is his 
first reported sentence. 

The personal virtues of Mr. McKrn.ey are those 
dear to the American people. A kindly people 
themselves, they are quick to respond warmly to 
an amiable and lovable man. In no country in 
the world are the domestic virtues more highly es- 
teemed and honored than here. The man who 
lives up to the high standard of the American home 
is a knight of the order of modern chivalry com- 
pared with whom the armored knights of old fade 
out of poetry and sink into the social marshes of 
the Middle Ages. To say that Wittiam McKINLey 
has enjoyed the love of men in a singular degree 
is to express mildly a truth which cannot be fully 
appreciated except by a personal experience, or 
by observation of the attitude towards him of those 
habitually nearest to him. But beyond and even 
richer than the affection of men like the members 
of his cabinet were the love and kindly feeling 
for him of the great masses of his countrymen, 
many of whom had never seen him, while most of 
those who had seen him had merely looked at him 
from a distance, or had listened to him as he spoke 
from a platform. So it was the common friend 
of all his countrymen that the anarchist struck 
down, and the solemn silence of the land _ be- 
trayed the personal character of the grief which 
was felt by all. There is no blow more dastardly 
than that which is struck at the kindly heart. 

But awful and inexplicable as is the crime 
against the individual, there is a sterner and a 
higher point of view from which to regard this 
anarchist’s act. It was not only Wituram Mc: 
Kintey that was struck; it was the President. It 
was not only the President; it was the Presi- 
dency. It was not only the headship of the repub- 
lic; it was the sacred majesty of the law. The blow 
of the mad deed was aimed not only at the law, 
but at the liberty which the law shelters and main- 
tains. This makes the crime larger and blacker 
than the crime against the man, or his office, or 
against the government, for it becomes a crime 
against humanity. This government was estab- 
lished in order that, under it, men might rule 
themselves and enjoy that more abundant liberty 
which a hundred years ago, and now, has been 
held to be only possible under a democracy. The 
essential purpose of the government is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of liberty, and this 
purpose it seeks to accomplish by law—law under 
which, as MonTESQUIEU said, no one ean be con- 
strained by an individual’s will or whim; under 
which there can be no tyranny, on the one hand, 
or license on the other. The attack upon the 
President was not directed against WituiamM Mc- 
Kivtey, not so much against him as was the mur- 
der of the King of Italy an assault upon Hum- 
BERT, not nearly so much as the murder of the 
Russian Czar was a hostile act against the house 
of Romanorr, for the Czar is the state itself, and 
the President is but the servant of the state. 
The President stands not only for our government, 
not only for our social system, not only for the 
law whose machinery is in daily operation before 
us, but for liberty and the right of self-govern- 
ment, the right to prescribe the rules which shall 
guarantee to every man dwelling in the land that 
complete freedom of action which is consistent 
with his duty to his neighbor, and which shall pro- 
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tect him against the passions and lawlessness of 
criminals, and the irresponsible fury of the insane. 
At the head of the institutions which guard these 
human rights is the President, and it was because 
he was President that Mr. McKixutry was shot, 
and the end sought was confessedly the destruc- 
tion of the Presidency and the republic. There 
is no blow more treacherous than that which is 
aimed at the head of a democratic state. This 
shot was fired against, our chosen trustee, and, 
therefore. against the country. 

Anarchists are the common enemies of human- 
ity. Their theory is that laws must be overturned, 
and that government must cease to exist. Aston- 
ishment is expressed that the: Pole, coming from 
a country where the people are oppressed, should 
extend the hostility which he has felt for em- 
perors to the President of a republic; but there 
is nothing wonderful in the attitude of this anar- 
chist, or of his fellows who, for several years, 
have been plotting against the republic as if it 
were a despotism, a cruel and unjust despotism. 
The anarchist is not only the vermin of the 
human race, but he is guided, if it is proper to 
speak of guidance in respect of one so wholly un- 
restrained as he, by the same moods, passions, 
whims, ecaprices, vanities, and poor ambitions that 
govern despots and all absolute rulers who are 
not of the impossible good kind of which modern 
political philosophers are wont to talk. The anar- 
chist thinks that he wants liberty; but he really 
wants what the tyrant wants—license for his own 
passions and desires, a community where he and 
his kind may live as they please, unhampered by 
any government, or by their fellows, even to the 
offence of those fellows whom they would con- 
strain to adopt and follow their notions, and to 
obey their decrees. It is said that there is no 
place for anarchists in a republic, but this is only 
true if we assume that there is a place for anar- 
chists anywhere. In such a republic as our own 
there is, it is true, no place for revolutionists 
who want a larger liberty, for there is ample lib- 
erty already, and laws for the protection of lib- 
erty. But anarchy is insanity. The belief that 
liberty is possible without law is a delusion, and 
anarchists will continue to be found here as else- 
where, as long as law reigns, and is therefore an 
offence to their disordered minds. These minds 
breed their criminal delusions in other minds. 
The man who shot the President, and whose name, 
at this writing, is uncertain, confesses that his in- 
spiration came from the works of Emma GoLpMAN. 
This form of insane delusion can be inculcated, 
and therefore the anarchist .becomes a pest, a 
constant menace of danger, a standing threat to 
the head of the state, and the state, consequently, 
owes it to itself, as well as to its faithful servants, 
that the pest of anarchy be stamped out; that 
anarchists be treated like dangerous insane per- 
sons, but not with that leniency, when murder is 


committed by them, that is shown to ordinary in- ° 


sane murderers; for, while an anarchist is insane 
enough to be confined, he is not irresponsible for 
his criminal acts. According to the laws of this 
State, the President’s assailant may be punished 
at the utmost by imprisonment for ten years. 
It is not enough. He should be confined for life; 
and all who believe with him, and whose beliefs 
are made public, should be confined with him. 
There is no place for anarchists anywhere, but 
least of all should a republic tolerate them. Dis- 
regard of them, neglect of them, lack of precaution 
against them, have made Winttam McKinuey the 
victim of a murderous assault, because he is our 
President, and so long as anarchists are permitted 
their liberty, every President will be in danger 
from them. 
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Z. President McKinley’s Career 





-O mere recapitulation of. legding events in Presi- 
N -dent McKinley’s career can be -made ‘without 
taking into account the réasons Which made it 

not only possible, but -inevitable—the.“‘man’s siniplicity 
of character, his unvarying calmness arising from com- 
plete self-control, his never-failing loyalty}. friends, 
political and other, and. findly, and greater ‘than all, 
his absolute faith in the peopl affd the institutions of 
the nation—in° brief, his "patriotism, which | po, terity 
may deem to have been as uriswerving as. Washington’s 
and as sublime as Lincoln’s. j 
Born in Niles, Ohio, an obscure village, on January 
29, 1843, William McKinley was educated at the public 
schools, and later at Poland Academy, and in 1860 
entered Allegheny College at Meadville, Pa. In order 
to provide means for pursuing his studiés he taught in 
public schools, but at the outbreak of the civil war 
enlisted as a private in Company E, Twenty-third Ohio 
Volunteers, an infantry regiment. His gradual, un- 
swerving steps toward leadership were apparent even at 
that'time; when he was only eighteen years old. He was 
made Commissary Sergeant and Second Lieutenant 
while nineteen; First Lieutenant when twenty ; Captain 
when twenty-one; and on March 13, 1865, at the age of 
twenty-two, for gallantry in battle, he was brevetted 
Major of United States Volunteers by President Lin- 
coln. Before this he had served on the staffs of Gen- 
erals R. B. Hayes, George Crook, and Winfield S. Han- 
cock, and after the signal honor conferred by Lincoln 
he was detailed as acting Assistant Adjutant-General of 
the First Division of the First Army Corps until 
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mustered out, July 26, 1865. Thereafter he studied law 
in Mahoning County, Ohio, pursued a course in the 
Albany (N. Y.) Law School, and was admitted to 
practice in Ohio in 1867, at once settling in Canton, 
which has been his home ever since. His first import- 
ant political office was that of prosecuting attorney of 
Stark County, Ohio, which he filled in 1869; and he 


was elected to Congress in 1876, where he served until- 


“7891. 


As chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
‘Means he réported the tariff bill of 1890, known as the 
“ McKinley Bill,” and during his Congressional career 
he was especially recognized by the country at large as 
the leading advocate of a high protective tariff. He 
was defeated. for Congress at the November (1890) 
-elections, his district having been changed by a Demo- 
cratic Legislature; but’ in 1891, and again in 1893, he 
was elected Governor of Ohio. 

Major McKinley was a well-known figure at national 
conventions of the Republican party. In that of 1884 
he supported James G. Blaine; in that of 1888 he sup- 
ported John Sherman; in 1892 he was made chairman 
ot the national convention, and received 182 votes for 
Presidential nomination, but true to his former career. 
he refused to allow his name to go before the con- 
vention, believing the best interests of the country 
could be served by a renomination of Benjamin Har- 
rison, whom he supported. In 1896, however, he 
accepted the nomination as Presidential candidate, at 
the St. Louis convention, receiving 661 out of a total 
of 905 votes, and in November, 1896, he was elected 
President by a popular plurality of 600,000 votes, and 


reeeived 27] electoral votes, as against 176 for William 
J. Bryan. In 1900 President McKinley was re-elected, 
receiving 292 electoral votes as against 155 cast for 
Colonel . Bryan.” During President MeKinley’s first 
term énsuéd the war with Spain, which lasted from 
April 21, 1898, until April 11, 1899;-although actual 
hostilities ceased on August 13, 1898., All his life 
had McKinley implicitly trusted the American people. 
and that they trusted him was shown by their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, who instantly passed an ap- 
propriation placing the enormous sum of $50,000,000 
at the disposal of the President, also commander-in- 
chief of the American military. and naval forces, upon 
his simple request; a response of patriotism and faith 
in-the President that created amazement in European 
capitals. President McKinley’s career since his second 
election is of such recent occurrencé.as to need but 
little mention. Suffice it to say that never has the in- 
dustrial condition of the country been so prosperous, 
never have “good times” been so nearly universal, 
neyer have material possessions been so widely enjoyed 
and distributed among the people of the United States, 
as during the years of stability now passing. 

In his domestic relations Mr. McKinley has proved 
that in this country, at least, the most successful 
political career, extending over a lifetime, is no bar 
to maintaining a home of exalted idea's, where reign 
tranquillity. affection, purity. It is the more remark- 
able that in this land of practically unbridled press and 
reckless speech, his bitterest enemies have never dared 
to whisper of dishonor in public affairs and private life. 
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How New York Received the News 
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By John Kendrick Bangs \g \g 











HE American citizen is not phlegmatic by 

nature. He is supposed to be possessed 

of much hard-headed common-sense, but 

as a matter of fact it is his self-control 

in the hour of trial that is his strongest 

characteristic. He is as intrinsically mer- 
curial in his disposition as any Gaul that ever made 
a frenzied rush along a Parisian boulevard, but when 
the truly stressful moment comes upon him he is a 
rock of steadiness, the picture of dignified composure, 
of tried, unyielding endurance. 

I do not find it hard to discover a simile which 
shall properly indicate how New York received the 
news of the shooting of President McKinley. It 
would hardly be proper to say that the city was 
stunned. It was not that. Its aspect to my eye 
was as if in place of a warm and joyous atmosphere 
which seemed to be giving an appearance of gayety 
and lightness of heart and freedom from care to a 
town shortly to emerge from the frivolity of summer 
into the serious duties of autumn and winter, a cold 
and more than chilling blast had swept over all, and 
in the twinkling of an eye frozen it to the marrow. 
New York was still under the calamity which had 
befallen the nation—actually silent in the presence 
of a grief too deep-seated to be expressed. Veins 
that had run rich with warm blood became torpid 
in an instant, but it was not the sluggishness of de- 
spair but the torpor of a wrath too great to become 
momentarily active, too just to permit its indulgence 
in acts of frenzy. Men and women whose voices rang 


loud with jollity in both social and commercial inter- 
course sobered into profound silence for a moment, 
and then emerged again into whisperings or hoarse 
utterances, not so much of agitation as of realization 
that a sore blow had been struck at themselves as 
individuals with which calmness alone could cope. 
There were no outbursts of rage; none of the madness 
in which a Parisian mob might have indulged in the 
face of a. similar affliction. Even the din of the news- 
boys and the hoarse barkings of the men who in 
other times have made the city streets echo and 
re-echo with their shouts of “ Extra!” were generally 
wanting, although here and there were evidences that 
they had not forgotten the vocal requirements of their 
calling. Beyond an occasional delivery-wagon plunging 
madly through the streets, bearing upon its sides 
a simple announcement of the crime upon painted can- 
vas bulletins, there was nothing raucously in evidence 
to indicate the appalling nature of the news, but on 
the faces of all, men, women, and children alike, was 
to be read the salient fact that an awful deed had 
been done, and that a comprehension of its heinousness, 
its absolute and unjustifiable wickedness, had sunk 
deeply into the hearts of every one of them. I imagine 
that the calmness of the first moment was due to a 
feeling that the crime was too impossible to have 
been perpetrated. It was not believed because not 
believable. The calmness of the second moment came 
from the fact that the incredible news had broken 
the force of the confirmation. ‘“ How can it be true?” 
men asked themselves. “ Why should it be?” they 


added. “We cannot and will not believe it,” they 
concluded, and they raised their eyes from the print- 
ed pages or the private telegrams that had announced 
the tragedy, and shook their heads very much as 
some powerfyl mastiff after a plunge into a cold stream 
might have shaken the dripping water from his ears 
and brow; they breathed heavily and. then smiled at 
the absolute absurdity of the news. ‘“ Another canard,” 
was the thought in the minds of most. Then came the 
confirmation of the report. It «was true. The Presi- 
dent had been shot, and the walking crowds stood 
still; the chattering groups stopped their conversation ; 
hands and arms raised in gesticulation remained as if 
they had been transfixed. 

The chilling blast of a national calamity had frozen 
New York. 

A half-hour after the first announcement of the 
shooting, word came over a private wire not far re- 
moved from a certain populous centre that the 
President had expired. It seemed only too likely that 
this dread news was true, but still men doubted. 
The rumor spread throughout the corridors of the 
caravansary, but the desire of most that it should 
not be true seemed to raise doubts as to the authority 


of the sources of information, and as time passed- 


and no confirmation, of a fatal termination of the 
shooting was received from outside and more reliable 
sources, men breathed more freely. It is hard to say, 
but it is none the less true, that to one mind, at least, 
came the impression that ulterior motives of stock- 
gambling profit lay behind the so-called private wire, 

















‘““Let us ever remember that our interest is in concord, not conflict; and that our real eminence rests in the victories of peace, not those of war” 


President McKinley at the Pan-American, September 5 








for the centre in question is not wholly free from the 
suspicion that it is a branch of the curb, the after- 
business-hour home of the speculator who carries 
on his questionable trade without the restraining in- 
fluence of the regularly organized stock-handling body. 

Nevertheless, the rumor flew from mouth to mouth, 
and some, believing,-began to fix the blame, but with 
more determination than passion. The instrument 
was not considered. Indeed, a curious phase of the 
situation lay in the apparent indifference of the 
multitude to the personality of the wretch by whom 
the crime had been committed. Men did not ask 
by whom the President had been shot, nor was there 
at first any apparent desire to learn of the precise 
details of the tragedy. The fact that it had occurred 
was enough for the moment, and the assassin, his 
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“I feel, as every American must feel, that this is a terrible 
outrage.”—John G. Carlisle 


method, the time and place, were not deemed factors 
worthy of consideration. It was the causes of the 


tragedy, not the means, that were discussed. Calmness, 


so characteristic of the demeanor of those, who spoke 
was not so aptly applied to their judgments, and harsh 
conclusions were voiced by many who thought too 
quickly to be wholly just to those they condemned. 
Everywhere were manifestations of loyal affection for 
the President,and men but a fewmoments before strong 
partisans vied with each other in expressions of es- 
teem for the victim and utter abhorrence of the deed. 
In the public squares, only in those upon which the 
newspaper offices have their frontage were there signs 
of unusual excitement, and here the. conditions were 
those of a settled gloom which found its expression 
in appropriate silence, save when some bit of encoura- 
ging news was placed upon the bulletins, when a spon- 
taneous cheer of thanksgiving sprung from a thousand 
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throats. In the downtown portion of the city the 
crowds were larger than uptown, and Madison Square, 
which from time immemorial has been the natural out- 
let of the political pleasantries and passions of the New 


. York crowd, was singularly deserted as far as externals 


were concerned. The hotel corridors in this neighbor- 
hood, however, were uncomfortably filled by news- 
seekers, but here, too, the conditions already described 
prevailed. New York was frozen, and in the expan- 
sion of the melting period, deeply injured, was hold- 
ing its anger in restraint. At the clubs, until night 
came, there were few indications that anything out 
of the ordinary had occurred to disturb the public 
mind, for the reason that in the earlier hours of the 
evening members were abroad upon the streets, before 
the newspaper bulletins, or at the hotels seeking the 
latest and most reliable news from Buffalo. But 
as the evening wore on, and darkness came over the 
city, the club parlors and cafés filled up, and until 
an early hour of the morning, when news of a reassur+ 
ing nature began to come over the wires, none thought 
of leaving for home, and whether it was the ever- 
partisan Democratic Club, the sedate and dignified 
Century, or the Union League, the sense of a personal 


injury wrought by the crime was the prevailing 
note. Mr. Croker’s club was not a whit behind that 


to which Mr. McKinley’s personal and political friends 
belong in its expressions of sympathy for the fallen 
Executive, affection for his person, and hatred of the 
crime and its perpetrator. The one touch of afflictio:, 
had welded the heterogeneous mass of New York’s 
citizenship into a compact body of suffering and sor- 
row. Not a word of past differences; no criticisms of 
policies, favorable or otherwise—no slightest indication 
of political or partisan bias was in evidence anywhere. 
The past was forgotten, the future left to itself. The 
emergent present filled the minds of all, and all in- 
spiringly rose to the requirements of the hour. 

In the business world the first effect of the news 
was not one of great disturbance, since it was not 
until the major part of the day’s commerce was over 
that the news was heralded abroad. The banks were 
already closed, and the shutters were up or down, as 
the case may be, in Wall Street. The little that was 
going on, however, ceased immediately, and merchants 
and their clerks and their salesmen devoted the remain- 
ing hours of the business day to a whispered discus- 
sion of the crime and its possible results. There was 
apparently no undue pressure upon the gilded halls 
where strong drink is dispensed, save in those which 
boast a ticker, and these, if one could judge from ap- 
pearances, were crowded more for the possible revela- 
tions of the latter than by reason of their ordinary 
attractions. 

' It was at the theatres that the nervous note of the 
moment was struck. The attitude of those present 
was in not a few cases that of sheepish deprecation 
of their possible temerity. It was evident that many 
were disturbed in their minds on the question of the 
good taste of their seeking amusement under the 
shadow of a national misfortune, and ticket-purchasers 
at the hotels approached the vender furtively, as much 
as to say that they were not sure that they were 
doing the right thing. The managers were alive to their 
duty in the premises, and-it was not until long after 
the appointed hour that any of them decided to open 
their houses at all. For as long a time as there seemed 
to be some probability that the President was either 
dead or dying they were unanimous. in their resolve 
to let the curtain of darkness fall’ over all, but 


ITT 


when a more encouraging sequence of despatches from 
the President’s bedside began to come in it was de- 
cided to let the work of entertainment proceed for the 
benefit of those who might stand in need of it. The 
attendance naturally was not large. There were not 
many ih the city who were in the mood for mirth, or 
for the mimic play, with a larger tragedy being enacted 





Thomas F. Grady at the Democratic Club 


upon the nation’s stage, and it is fair fo assume that 
those who did go went more for the purpose of noting 
the demeanor of their fellows, and of receiving the 
latest bulletins, which were read from the stage, than 
for any real pleasure they might derive from the 
experience. Such plays as had in their lines jests 
or allusions of any kind bearing upon politics were 
carefully edited and the political matter wholly elim- 
inated; and in the event of a finality, which many 
dreaded, but which did not, appear to be pressingly 
imminént, the curtain was ever ready to be rung down 
on the instant. But one thought occupied the minds 
of players and spectators alike—that of the suffering 
head of the nation, and the sorrows of his afflicted 
wife; and the only zest at all in evidence at any of 
New York’s many Temples of Diversion was over the 
cheering news from Buffalo—first, that the President 
had rallied; second, that his noble wife had received 
the news of her misfortune with that fortitude which 
is woman’s, greatest gift, and finally that the wounds 
inflicted by the assassin were not necessarily fatal. 
Tt was the cémforting assurance of the bulletins read, 
not the efforts of the players, that sent many of New 
York’s citizens back to their homes with their hearts 
relieved from the cloud of gloom. 

New York has the reputation of being reserved 
and cold. This is undeserved. The truth is that that 
which New York feels most deeply shows Feast upon 
the surface. The New-Yorker wears his grief within 
his breast, not upon his sleeve. 

















The Attempted Assassination of President McKinley—The Crowds in Newspaper Row 
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The News in Washington. By A. Maurice Low 





Garfield fell at the hand of an assassin, has 
» Washington been so profoundly agitated as it 
was. by the news that President McKinley had been 
shot. So startling and incredible did the rumor seem 
at first that it was disbelieved, and it was only when 
extra editions of the newspapers appeated on the 
streets that that doubt was dissipated and the people of 
Washington knew that the information was all tuo 


N‘ since that day, twenty years ago, when 


true. In no other city im the country was the an- 
nouncement received with more emotion than in 
Washington. To the people of all other cities the 


President is the office first, and the man afterwards; 
to the people of Washington he is the man more than 
the President. There are few persons at the capital 
who do not know the President, at least by sight, who 
have not seen him driving or walking about the city, 
who have not shaken his hand at receptions, watched 
him the centre of great functions, or heard him deliver 
orations. welcome a social or scientific association, or 
give friend'y and fatherly advice to a graduation class. 
If in Washington there is somewhat less of the awe 
fér the President than is to be found elsewhere, 
it is replaced by a feeling of affection and pride; the 
feeling which in other cities attached to the man 
to whom by common consent is conceded the title of 
“ Citizen,” whose advice is always sought, and whose 
opinions are always listened to with profound respect. 
Thesé are the reasons why the announcement of the 
shooting of the President was received with intense 
sorrow, -and to men and women alike it was as a 
blow faHen on a member of their own family. There 
was little excitement shown. The shock at first dazed. 
When that feeling had worn off the note was that of 
sorrowful vehemence and intense pity; of deep grief 
that a crime so unnecessary had been committed, of 
heartfelt sympathy for the victim and the wife to 


The Vice-President’s Duties 


R. ROOSEVELT, under the Constitution, is 
M charged with the tasks and duties of the 

Presidency, in case of Mr. McKinley’s disabil- 
ity. Only once before, in the history of the govern- 
ment, has ‘the question of the propriety of the as- 
sumption of these duties and powers by the Vice- 
President been raised. When Mr. Garfield was wait- 
ing for death after Guiteau’s shot, Mr. Blaine urged 
Mr. Arthur to assume the office, but Mr. Arthur, main- 
ly for-personal reasons, the relations between himself 
and the. President being strained on account of Sen- 
ator ‘Conkling’s quarrel with Mr. Garfield, . declined 
to serve, and did not appear in Washington until it 
was necessary, in consequence. of the death of the 
President, to take the oath of office. If the Vice-Pres- 
ident should assume the duties of the office, . while 
the President is disabled, he will probably not under- 
take to formulate a policy of his own. Mr. Roosevelt 
will undoubtedly observe the proprieties, and will: con- 
fine himself to routine duties. e will sign the com- 
missions of army and navy officers; make civil ap- 
pointments when absolutely necessary, acting on the 
advice of Mr. McKinley’s cabinet when appointments 
are not under the civil service rules. He will 
receive ambassadors and ministers; perform those acts 
of courtesy which are required of the heads of the 
nation; preside at cabinet meetings; take part in the 
discussions of the cabinet, although he will not act 
contrary to its decision, as Mr. McKinley has acted. 
and as a President sometimes ought to act: and if 
the President is still disabled when Congress meets 
the Vice-President will probably transmit to the legis- 
lative branch of the government the reports of the 
heads of the departments, and, as to the message, will, 
if he says anythine confine himself to a statement of 


facts. 


The Shooting 


T .was shortly after four o’clock. The President 
I was in his most cheerful mood, and evidently en- 

joying the cordial demonstrations of good-will with 
which.he was being greeted. John G. Milburn, presi- 
dent of the Exposition, stood at his right hand; Secre- 
tary Cortelyou stood at his left. 

Out of the throng crowding around the President 
stepped a medium-sized man, brown-haired and smooth- 
shaven, apparently a respectable mechanic. His right 
hand was swathed in a handkerchief, and as he ap- 
proached he held it close to the back of the man in 
front of him, as if he wished to conceal it as much as 
possible. As his turn came he stepped close up to the 
dais upon which the President stood. Mr. McKinley 
smiled and extended his hand; but instead of graspin 
it, the man threw forward his own bandaged hand, anc 
brushed aside the President’s arm. As he did, two 
revolver shots rang out sharply above the subdued mur- 
mer of voices and the shuffling of feet; the assassin had 
discharged a concealed revolver through the handker- 
chief binding his hand. 

As the smoke cleared, the President was seen to 
swerve slightly, and raise his right hand to his chest, 
while a look of bewilderment passed over his face. 
Then he collapsed and sank back into the arms of 
Secretary Cortelyou. 


THE ASSASSIN 


Name—Leon Czolgosz; alias, Frederick Nieman; age, 
twenty-eight years; home, Detroit, Michigan; na; 
tionality, German Pole; occupation, blacksmith. 

Weight—One hundred and sixty pounds. 

Height—Five feet nine inches. 

Description—Blue eyes, dark brown hair, dark com- 
plexion, smooth face, regular features, and promi- 
nent nose. 


whom he has always been so passionately devoted, and 
whose devotion and love are no less beautiful. The 
people of Washington heard little of the fool er vil‘ 
lain who had committed the crime; they asked whether 
he had been apprehended, and were satisfied when 
they were told that he was in the hands of the law, 
knowing full well that the law would award him his 
just deserts, but what they saw was the picture of 
the man for whom they have such affectionate admira- 
tion stricken down at the hands of an assassin, and 
of the woman whose feebleness and gentleness have 
been the theme of so many a household talk, weep- 
ing at the side of the man who is all to her. It 
had a chastening effect. Men thought little of ven- 
geance, but a great deal of divine mercy. Men were 
not ashamed to show their emotion too, fervently 
thanking God when bulletins were issued shedding a 
gleam of hope. There were great crowds in front of 
the newspaper and telegraph offices, as great as on 
election night, but the temper of the crowd was dit- 
ferent. There was no loud talking; no laughing; no 
attempt, even, to be cheerful. It was like a family 
awaiting, longing. dreading for the physician to come 
from the room above and pronounce the words which 
should tell of life or death. Men talked, but they 
talked in low tones, and with set faces. Levity would 
have seemed as out of place as a jest in the house 
of death. There were in the crowds negroes with wide, 
staring eyes, whose vivid imaginations could picture 
that tragedy in all its horror. To the older ones it 
brought back in all its intensity that night when 
their beloved Liberator had been stricken down. They 
shuddered at the memory. It was a night such as 
Washington has known perhaps only once before in 
its history—a night such as few cities could know, 
for seldom does an entire city have that love for a 
man which Washington has for William McKinley. 


913 
The President’s Wife 


HE calmness with which the President asked, 
I “Am [ shot?” the lack of excitement or of 
any other expression, the evident absence of any 
kind of fear of what might be before him in the next 
hour, is the kind of bravery that sends a feeling of 
pride in their chief officer through the veins of all 
Americans. Whatever e'se Mr. McKinley is, he is a 
brave man—a man who has exhibited in this critical 
moment the dignity of a Christian and a soldier. 
Very few, if any of us, can begin to appreciate the 
devotion and affection of Mrs. McKinley for her hus- 
band. More than once the President has actually 
saved her life by his influence over her. She believes 
in him so thoroughly that whatever he tells her she 
knows to be true. Her ill-health, the strain of con- 
stantly recurring nervous attacks, would long ago have 
forced her to give up the struggle, but relying on her 
husband, filled with absolute confidence and affection 
for him, she has held on to life. And now when he lies 
near death the sick woman has borne the news of his 
danger, and is ministering to him with as calm atten- 
tion as any one of those about him. There is something 
here that is as old as the hills, but that never fails to 
seem new and fine, because it shows a little of the beau- 
tiful and the true side of humanity. 


MRS. McKINLEY’S FAVORITE POEM 


God gives us love. Something to love 
He gives us; but when love is grown 

To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 


Sleep sweetly, tender, heart. in peace! 
Sleep, holy spirit; blessed soul, 

While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward _roll. 


Sleep till the end. true soul and sweet! 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange. 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet; 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 
—TENNYSON. 





The News in Wall Street. 


By Edwin Lefevre 





HE stupendous exhibition of strength given 

by Wall Street on Saturday is the most 

striking commentary of the solidity of the 

nation’s prosperity. The character of the 

calamity which called forth the triumphant 

test of it was such as to lift the dealings 
in the stock-market far above the plane of mere gam- 
bling. It was not a question of the pricking of a spec- 
ulative bubble which, sooner or later, must have burst 
of itself in obedience to inexorable financial laws. But. 
Mr. McKinley’s personality had been so associated in 
the popular mind with the country’s welfare that the 
large body of investors in our securities might have 
been pardoned for those feelings of overwhelming fear 
which by sheer contagion of multitudinous example do 
so much to cause panics. 

It was obvious that the effect of Mr. McKinley’s at- 
tempted assassination on the stock-market must be of 
a sentimental nature. But business, as Baron Roths- 
child said, is sentiment. Undoubtedly, had the news 
of the shocking crime been received by Wall Street at, 
say, eleven im the morning, terrible scenes would have 
followed. Coming as it did, after the close of busi- 
ness, the strongest interests in the country were en- 
abled to devise effective measures for checking a panic. 
There was, in addition, the fact that not a person in 
the United States but at first feared the worst. The 
tenor of such information as came from Buffalo on 
Saturday morning relieved all minds. It was senti- 
ment, again, but it played an important part later. 
Business men remained business men, not fear-crazed 
speculators. Mr. McKinley might live. But, even if 


the assassin’s bullets achieved their dastardly end, why ' 


should the calamity impair our prosperity? He had 
builded well, had the “ Advance Agent of Prosperity.” 
His work would endure. 

Wall Street met at the Waldorf-Astoria on Friday 
night. The air was full of rumors. The first numbing 
shock of the grief at the deed itself had moderated. 
Men had time to think of themselves. The corridors 
were full of stock speculators. There were no haggard 
faces; if anything, they showed an odd, semi-apprehen- 
sive curiosity. The men desired news. There was, per- 
ceptibly, self-interest in their nervousness. But pic- 
turesqueness there was none, save from ,time to time 
when some new-comer confidentially told a friend that 
the latest reports offered no hope, and the friend told 
his friend, who in turn told. others. You could trace 
the progress of the news in the crowd—trace it from 
face to face, as countenances ceased to show semi-appre- 
hension and betrayed downright fear. It was, for all 
the world, like an autumn gust passing over a wheat- 
field, making its flight visible in the progressive bowing 
of the blades. 

From an early hour on Saturday it was evident that 
no senseless panic need be apprehended. The Clear- 
ing House Committee met, and assurances were forth- 
coming that the New York banks would stand by the 
Street. Before the market opened it was known that 
Messrs. Morgan. Rockefeller, Gould, Harriman, Schiff, 
Keene—all the heavy artillery of the Street—were sol- 
idly arrayed on one side. There was a solid phalanx 
of financial wisdom, an impregnable rampart of geld. 
Ex-Governor Roswell P. Flower died suddenly on Fri- 
day night, May 12, 1899. On Saturday morning the 
Stock Exchange was filled with brokers whose faces 
were livid with fear—for their customers and for them- 
selves. It came at the height of a period of over- 
speculation when securities, at inflated prices, were 
held mainly by thousands of speculators whose re- 
sources were utterly inadequate to meet such a crisis 


—speculators who, moreover, regarded Mr. Flower as 
the guiding spirit of the market. There was a crash. 
and lambs were shorn by the thousands. The tragedy 
of ruined stock gamblers was there. But on Saturday 
last it was different. Speculation in stocks had been 
at a low ebb for weeks. The commission-houses were 
carrying but few stocks. The danger of tight money 
had been averted by the prompt decision of the banks 
to come to the Street’s aid if necessary. 

If Wall Street showed anything, outwardly, on Sat- 
urday, it was a striking dignity. There was no ex- 
citement. A stranger could not have told anything 
unusual had happened. There was less bustle and 
rushing to and fro than on any of the boom days of 
last spring. The Stock Exchange was not thronged. 
Its temporary quarters in the Produce Exchange do 
not admit of much space for sight-seers. Just before 
ten o’clock crowds of members began to cluster about 
the various “ posts,” leaving long lanes and empty 
spaces. ‘There was a strange calmness on the faces 
and in the demeanor of the brokers, amounting almost 
to indifference. The atmosphere of the place was not 
surcharged with apprehension, as on “ Blue Thurs- 
day.” when all would sell, at any price, nor with the 
trembling eagerness of the day after Mr. McKinley’s 
re-election when all would buy, at any figure. 

The tape printed the “ opening” quotations. They 
showed moderate declines. The customers in the bro- 
kers’ offices, the bank presidents in their inner rooms, 
a hundred thousand people throughout the United 
States, breathed a sigh of relief. It might have been 
sc much worse. Toward the end of the business day 
values again fell. The bank statement was not favor- 
able, and the rumor ran that the President was dead. 
But there was no panic. Wall Street had passed un- 
seathed through a great crisis. There was through- 
out one sustaining influence, effective as none other 
could have been, powerful beyond description, that of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. All helped; other great bank- 
ers and the public itself. But‘ Mr. Morgan in some man- 
ner incarnated the feeling of confidence in the stability 
of our financial institutions, of the great industrial 
enterprises of the United States. 





Former Attacks on Rulers’ Lives 
ASSASSINATIONS 


President Lincoln, shot, April 15, 1865. 

Alexander II. of Russia, killed by a bomb, March 13, 
1881. , 

President Garfield, shot, July 2, 1881. 

President Carnot of France, stabbed, June 24, 1894. 

Empress of Austria, stabbed, September 10, 1898. 

King Humbert of Italy, shot, July 29, 1900. 


ATTEMPTS 


President Jackson, January 30, 1835. 

King Wilhelm of Prussia, two attempts, 1851. 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 1853. 

Franz Josef of Austria, two attempts, 1853. 
King Ferdinand of Naples, stabbed, 1856. 

Queen Isabella of Spain, stabbed, 1856. 

Queen of Greece, shot, 1862. 

Wilhelm I. of Germany, 1873. 

King Alfonso of Spain, shot at, 1878. . 
Wilhelm I. of Germany, 1878. 

Czarowitz of Russia, cut by sabre, May 13, 1891. 
President Faure of France, bomb, June 13, 1897. 
Kaiser Wilhelm, missile, March 6, 1901. 
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Just before the final Breakaway—The Horses at the Post 
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Nasturtium King Hanover 


In the Paddock—Two of the principal Runners in their Trainers’ Hands 


THE “FUTURITY” AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY, AUGUST 31 


Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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CHAPTER® XXVIII 


E entered Albany on the 22d of April; 
the town had heard the news from 
Lexington ere we sighted the Albany 
hills, the express having passed us as 
we crossed the New York line, tearing 
along the river at a breakneck gallop. 

So, when we rode into Albany, the stolid, pippin- 
cheeked Dutchmen had later news than had we, and 
I learned then, for the first time, how my Lord Percy’s 
troops had been hurled headlong through Cambridge 
Farms into Charlestown, where they lay like panting, 
slavering, senseless beasts under the cannon of the 
Somerset and Asia. And all Massachusetts sat watch- 
ing them, gun in hand. 

We lay at the house of Peter Weaver, my lawyer, 
Silver Heels and I; Jack Mount and Cade Renard lay 
at the “ Half Moon,” where poor Shemuel could pro- 
cure medicine and such medical attendance as he so 
sorely stood in need of. 

With Peter Weaver I prepared to arrange my af- 
fairs as best I might, it being impossible for me to 
undertake a voyage to Ireland at this time, though my 
succession to the title and estates of my late uncle, 
Sir Terence, made it most necessary. 

For the first time in my life I now became passably 
acquainted with my own affairs, though when we 
came to figure in pounds, shillings, and pence I yawn- 
ed, yet made pretence of a wisdom in mathematics 
which, God knows, is not in me. 

Silver Heels, her round chin on my shoulder, lis- 
tened attentively, and. asked some questions which 
caused the ponderous lawyer to address himself to 
her rather than to me, seeing clearly that either I 
cared nothing for my own affairs or else was stupid 
past all belief. 

Sir William’s legacies to me and to Silver Heels 
were discussed most seriously; and Mr. Weaver would 
have it that the -law should deal with my miserable 
kinsman, Sir John, for the fraud he had wrought. 
Yet, it was exactly that; and, because he was my 
kinsman, I could not drag him out to cringe for his 
infamy before the rabble. 

The land and the money left to us by Sir William 
we would now, doubtless, receive, but it was only be- 
cause Sir William had desired it that we at length 
made up our minds to accept it all. 

This I made plain to Mr. Weaver, then relapsed 
into a dull inspection of his horn spectacles as he dis- 
coursed of mortgages and bonds and interests and 
liens with stupefying monotony. 

“Tt is like the school-room, Micky,” murmured Sil- 
ver Heels, close to my ear, and composed her counte- 
nance to listen to a fluent peroration on percentage 
and investments in terms which were to me as vain 
as tinkling cymbals. 

“Then I am wealthy?” I interposed, again and 
again, yet could draw from that fat badger, Weaver, 
neither a “yes” nor “no,” nor any plain speech fit 
for a gentleman’s comprehension. 

So when at length we quitted Mr. Weaver a sullen 
mood possessed me and [ felt at bay with all the 
learned people in the world, as I had often felt penned 
in the school-room. 

* Am I?” asked Silver Heels. 

“ What?” 

“Rich or poor? Tell me in one word, dear heart, 
for whether or not I possess a brass farthing in the 
world I do not know, upon my honor!” 

“ Poor innocent!” she laughed; “ poor unlearned and 
harassed boy! Know, then, that you have means to pur- 
chase porridge and a butcher’s roast for Christmas.” 

“T be serious,” said I, anxiously, “ and I would know 
if I have means to support a large family—” 

“Hush!” said Silver Heels. What I could see of 
her face—one small ear—was glowing in rich color. 

“ Because—” I ventured. But she plucked at my arm 
with lowered eyes, nor would hear me to explain that 
I, newly wedded, viewed the future with a hopeful 
gravity that befitted. 

“ As for a house,” said I, “there is a pleasant place 
of springs called Saratoga, dearly loved by Sir Wil- 
liam.” 

“J know,” 
‘asserat,’ sparkling waters. 

“Tt comes from ‘Soragh,’ which means salt, and 
‘Oga,’ a place—” 

“Tt does not, Micky!” 

“It does!” 

“ec No is 

“Tt does!” 

“ Oc-qui-o-nis! 
herself. 

We stopped in the hallway, facing each other. Some- 
thing in her flushed, defiant face, her bright eyes, the 
poise of her youthful body, brought back with a rush 
that day, a year ago, when I, sneaking out of the 
house to avoid the school-room, met her in the hall- 
way, and was balked and flouted and thrust back to 
the thraldrom of the school. Here was the same tor- 
mentor—the same child with her gray eyes full of 
pretty malice, the same beauty of brow and mouth and 
‘hair was here, and something added—a maid’s delicate 
mockery which veiled the tenderness of womanhood ; 
a sweetheart and a wedded wife. 

“T am thinking of a morning very, very long ago,” 
I said, slowly. 


said she, “quickly; “it comes from 


” 


He is a bear!” said Silver Heels to 
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“T, too,” said Silver Heels. 

“ Almost a year ago,” I said. 

“A year ago,” said Silver Heels. 

“You little wild-cat thing!” I whispered, tenderly, 
and took her by the waist so that her face lay upturn- 
ed on my shoulder. ; 

“ Stupid,” she said, “I loved you that very day.” 

* What day?” 

“The day we both are thinking on: when you met 
me in the hall with your fish-rod like a guilty 
dunce—” 

“You wore a skirt o’ buckskin and tiny moccasins 
and stockings with scarlet thrums; and you were 
a-nibbling a cone of maple sugar,” said I. 

“ And you strove to trip me up!” 

* And you pushed me!” 

“ And you thrust Vix at me!” 

“ And you kicked my legs and ran up stairs like a 
wild-cat thing.” 

There was a silence; she looked up into my face 
from my shoulder. 

“This for a belt of peace betwixt those two children 
who live in memory,” said I, and kissed her. 

“Oonah! All is lost,” she said; “ he does with me 
as he will!” and she rendered me my kiss, saying, 
“ Bearer of belts, thy peace-belt is returned.” 

So was perfect peace established, not only for the 
shadowy children of that unforgotten past, but for us, 
and for all time betwixt us; and our belts were offered 
and returned, and the sign was the touching of her 
lips and mine. 

That night, as I stood on the steps of Peter Weaver’s 
red brick house, turning to look once more into the 
coals of the setting sun ere I entered the door, x hand 
twitched at my coat skirt, and looking down, I saw 
below me on the pavement an Indian dressed in the 
buckskins of a forest-runner. 

“Peter!” I cried, for it was he, my dusky kinsman 
on the left hand; then my eyes fell on his companion, 
a short, squat savage, clad in red, and painted hideous 
with strange signs I could not read. ; 

“Red Jacket,” said Peter, calmly. 

I looked hard at Peter; he had grown big and 
swart and fat like a bear-cub in November; Red Jacket 
raised his sullen eyes, then dropped them. 

Suddenly, as I stood there, at a loss what next to 
say, came a heavy man, richly clothed, flabby face 
bent on the ground. Nor would he have discovered 
me, so immersed in brooding reverie was he, had not 
Peter touched his elbow. 

A bright flush stained his face; he looked up at me 
where I stood. Then “I descended the steps, shoving 
Peter from between us, and Sir John Johnson—for it 
was he—moved back a pace and laid his heavy hand 
on his sword-belt as I came ciose to him, looking into 
his cold eyes. 

“Liar!” I said; “liar! liar!” And that was all, for 
he gave ground, and his hand fell limply from his 
dishonored hilt. 

So I left him, there in the darkening street, the Ind- 
ians watching him with steady, kindling eyes. 

We started next day at dawn, Silver Heels riding 
Warlock in her new kirtle and little French three- 
cornered hat with gilt fringe, to which she had a right, 
as she was now My Lady Cardigan, if she chose. 

I rode a bay mare, bought in Albany, yet a beauty, 
and doubtless the only decent horseflesh in all that 
town of rusty rackers and patroons’ sorry hacks. 
Mount and the Weasel, leather-clad, and gay with 
quilled moccasins and brilliant thrums, journeyed 
afoot, on either side of Shemuel, who bestrode a little 
docile ass. 

His noddle, neatly mended and still bound up, he 
had surmounted with a Quaker hat so large that it 
rested on his large flaring ears; peddlers’ panniers 
swung on either flank, crammed deep with gewgaws; 
he let his bridle fall on the patient ass’s neck, and, 
thumbs in his armpits, joined lustily the chorus raised 
by Mount and Renard: 


* Come, all ye Tryon County men, 
And never be dismayed ; 

But trust in the Lord, 
And He will be your aid!” 

*O trust in the Lord, 
And He will be your aid!” 


Roaring the rude chorus, Jack Mount marched in 
the lead, his swinging strides measured to our horses’ 
steady pacing; beside him trotted the little Weasel, 
his hand holding tightly to the giant’s arm; and 
sometimes he took three steps to Mount’s one; and 
sometimes toddled. his little, leather-bound legs twink- 
ling like spokes in a wheel, but ever he chanted man- 


’ fully as he marched: 


*O trust in the Lord, 
And He will be your aid !” 


And Shemuel’s fervent whine from his lowly saddle 
rounded out the old route-song. 

An heur later I summoned Jack Mount, and he fell 
back to my stirrups, resting his huge hand on my 
saddle as he walked beside me. 

“ Jack,” I said, “is poor Cade cured o’ fancy and 
his mad imaginings?” 

“ Aye, lad, for the time.” 

“ For the time?” 


“A year, two years, three perhaps. This is not the 





first mad flight 0’ fancy Cade has taken on his aged 
wings.” 

“You never told me that,” I said, sharply. 

“ No, lad.” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you spread abroad the sorry secrets of your 
kin, Mr. Cardigan?” 

“He is not your kin!” 

“ He is more,” said Mount, simply. 

After a silence I asked him on what previous occa- 
sion the little Weasel had gone moon-mad. 

“On many—every third or fourth year since I first 
knew him,” said Mount, soberly. ‘“ But never before 
did he leave me to follow his poor mad phantoms— 
always the phantom of his wife, lad, in divers guises. 
He saw her in a silvery bush o’ moonlight nights, and 
talked with her till my goose-flesh rose and crawled 
on me; he saw her mirrored in cold, deep pools, at 
dawn, looking up at him from the golden-ribbed sands, 
and [ have lain in the canoe to watch the trouts’ quick 
shadows moving on the bottom, and he a-talking sweet 
to his dear wife as though she hid under the lily-pads 
like a blossom.” 

He glanced up at me pitifully as he walked beside 
my stirrup; I laid my hand on his leather - tufted 
shoulder. 

“Sir, it is sad,” he muttered: “a fair mind nobly 
wrecked. But grief cannot deform the soul, Mr. Cardi- 

an.” 

* He knows you now?” 

* Aye, and knows that he has dwelt for months in 
madness.” 

“Does he know that it was me he loved so deeply 
in his madness?” asked Silver Heels, gently. 

“T think he does,” whispered Mount. 

Silver Heels turned her sorrowful eyes on poor Cade 
Renard. 

At sunrise we rode out into the blue hills. Home- 
less, yet nearing home at last, my heart lifted like 
a singing bird. Dew on the sweet-fern exhaling, dew 
on the ghost-flower, dew on the scented brake!—and 
the whistle of feathered wings, and the endless ring- 
ing chorus of the birds of Tryon! Hills of pure sap- 
phire, streams of gems, limpid necklaces festooned to 
drip diamonds from crags into some frothing pool! 
Pendent pearls on vines starred white with bloom; a 
dun deer at gaze, knee-deep in feathering willow-grass ; 
a hermit-bird carolling his morning hymn, cloistered 
in the vaulted monastery where the great organ stirs 
among the pines! 

Hills! Hills of Tryon, unploughed, unharrowed, 
save by the galloping deer; hills, sweet islands in the 
dark pine ocean, over whose waste the wild hawk’s 
mewing answers the cry of its high-whecling mate; 
hills of the morning, aromatic with spiced fern, and 
perfumed of the gum of spruce and balsam; hills of 
Tryon; my hills! my hills! 


“The spring is with us,” said Jack Mount, stooping 
to pluck a frail flower. 

“ Ka-nah-wah-hawks, the cowslip!” murmured Silver 
Heels. 

* Savor the wind; what is it?” I cried, sniffing. 

“ O-neh-tah, the pine!” she cried. 

“ O-ne-tah, the spruce!” I corrected. 

“The pine, silly!” 

“The spruce!” 

“No, no, the pine!” 

“So be it, sweet.” 

“No, I am wrong!” 

And we laughed, and she stretched out her slender 
hand to me from the saddle. 

It was night when we rode into Johnstown. T could 
discover no changes in the darkness, save that a few 
new signs swung before lighted shops, and every 
fifth house hung out a lanthorn and a whole candle- 
light. 

Our stone house was vast, damp, and scantily fur- 
nished, but Jack Mount lighted a fire in the hallway, 
and Silver Heels went about with a song on her lips, 
and Cade Renard sent servants from the nearest inn 
with cloth and table-ware, and meats smoking hot, not 
forgetting a great bowl of punch and a cask of ale, 
which the scullions rolled into the great hall and 
hoisted on the skids. 

So we were merry, and silent, too, at moments, when 
our eyes met in faint smiles or wistful sympathy. 

Shemuel, with his peddling panniers, had strangely 
disappeared, nor could we find him high or low when 
Mount and Cade had set their own table by the fire 
and the room smelled sweet with steaming toddy. 

“Thrift! Thrift!” muttered Mount, rattling his 
toddy-stick impatiently; “ now who could have thought 
that little Jew would have cut away to make up time 
in trade this night!” 

But Shemuel had traded in another manner, for, ere 
Mount had set his strong white teeth in the breast- 
bone of a roasted fowl, I heard Silver Heels cry out: 
“Betty! Betty! Oh dear, dear Betty!” And the 
blubbering black woman came rolling in, scarlet turban 
erect, ear-rings jingling. 

“Mah li’l dove! Mah li’l pigeon-dove! - Oh Gord, 
mah li’] Miss Honey-bee!” 


“You must keep her, lad,” muttered Mount. 

“T think Sir John will sell,” I said, grimly. 

And so he did, or would have, had not his new wife, 
poor Lady Johnson, whom I had never seen, writing 
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me from the Hall, begged me to accept Betty as a gift 
from her. And I, having no quarrel with the unhappy 
lady, accepted Betty as a gift, permitting Lady John- 
son to secure from the incident what comfort she 
might. 

All through the sweet May-tide, Jack Mount and 
Cade Renard sunned themselves under the trees in 
our garden, or sprawled on the warm porch like great 
amiable wolf-hounds, dozing and dreaming of mighty 
deeds. 

Ale they had for the drawing, yet abused it not, re- 
specting the hospitality of the house and its young mis- 
tress, and none could point the shameful finger at 
either to ery: “ Fie! Pottle-pot! Malt-worm! Paint- 
ed-nose! Go swim!” At times, sitting together on 
the grass, check by jowl, I heard them singing hymns; 
at times strolling through 
the moon-drenched garden 
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“ Rifiemen ?” 

* Aye, dear love.” 

“ Foolish prophetess!” 

“Too wise! Too wise!” she whispered, wearily, 
nestling within my arms, a second only, then: 

“Sir Michael!” roared Mount below my window; 
“ Cresap is on the hills with five hundred men of Mary- 
land!” 

Stunned, I stared at Siver Heels; her face was mar- 
ble, glorified. 

As tiie sun rose I left her, and, searce knowing what 
I did, threw my long rifle on my shoulder and ran out 
swiftly through the garden. 

Suddenly, as though by magic summoned, the whole 
street was filled with riflemen, marching silently and 
swiftly, with moccasined feet, their raccoon caps push- 





paths they lifted up their 
souls in song: 


“The hnuter has taken the trail to 
the Exst; 
The little deer run! The little 
deer run! 
Fear not, litile deer, for he hunts 
the Red Beast; 
Ye are vot for his gun! Ye are 
not for his gun! 
“The hunter lies cold on the trail to 
the East; 
His bosom is rent! His borom 
is rent! 
He died for his country, to slay the 
Ked Beast; 
To Heaven he went! To Heaven 
he went!" 


In the moonlight the dole- 
ful chant droned on, night 
after night, under the dewy 
lilacs; and the great horned- 
owl answered, hooting from 
the pines; and Silver Heels 
and | listened from the poreh, 
hand clasping hand in fear- 
some content. Far out in the 
dark world God was busy 
shaping the destiny of a peo- 
ple; even the black forest 
knew it, and thrilled like a 
vast harp at the touch of the 
free winds’ fingers — unseen 
fingers, delicate, tentative, 
groping for. the key to a 
chord of splendid majesty. 
And when at last the chord 
should be found and struck, 
resounding to the deep world’s 
rock foundation, a free peo- 
ple’s voice should repeat, sing- 
ing forever and for all time 
throughout the earth, 

* Amen!” 

Meanwhile, stillness, moon- 
light, and a “ Miserere”’ from 
the lips of two strange for- 
est-runner folk, free-born, and 
ready when the Lord of all 
led forth His prophet to com- 
mand. 

On that night I heard a 
man in the street repeat a 
name—Washingten. And ali 
that night I thought of it, 
and said it under my breath. 
But what it might portend 
I knew not then. 


May ended. smothered in 
flowers; and with the thick- 
ening leaves of June came to 
us there in the North rumors 
of the times which were to 


try men’s souls. And again 
I heard, somewhere in the 
darkness of the village 


streets, the name I heard be- 
fore; and that night, too, I 
Jay awake, forming the word 
with silent lips, close to my 
young wife’s breast. 

The full, vellow moon of 
June creamed all our garden 
now: Mount and Renard sat 
a-squat upon the grass, chin on fist, to muse and muse 
and wait—for what? The King of England did not 
know; but all the world was waiting, too. 

Then, one dim morning, while yet the primrose light 
tinted the far hills, [ awoke to see Silver Heels in her 
white night-robe, leaning from the casement, calling 
cut to me in a strange, frightened voice: ‘“ Michael! 
Michael! They are coming over the hills-—over the 
hills, dear heart, to take you with them!” 

At the window, sniffing the fresh dawn, 1 listened. 

* Footfalls in the hills!” she said, trembling. ‘“ Out 
of the morning men are coming! God make me brave! 
God make me brave!” 

bor a long time we stood silent; the village slept 
below us; the stillness of the dawn remained unbro- 
ken, save by a golden-robin’s note, fluting from a spec- 
tral elm. 

“It is not yet time,” I said; “let us sleep on.” 

But she would not, and T was fain to dress me in 
my leather, lest the summons coming swift might find 
me all unready at the call, 

Then she roused Betty and the maid and servants, 
bidding them call up Mount and Renard, for the hour 
was close upon us all. 

“Dear love,” I said, “this is a strange fear that 
takes you from your pillows there at dawn.” 

“Strange things befall a blindly loving heart,” she 
said; “ I} heard them in my dreams, and knew them, 
all marching with their yellow moccasins and raccoon 
caps and green thrums blowing in the wind.” 
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She looked at me, at Mount, at the Weasel, then at 
the torrent of dusty riflemen steadily passing with- 
out a break. 

“If he—he must go—” she began. Her voice fail- 
ed; she caught my hands and kissed them. 


“ For our honor—-go!” she gasped. “ Michael! Mi- 


chael! Come back to me—” 

“ Truly, dear heart—truly! truly!” 

“Ho! Cardigan!” rang out a voice like a pistol- 
shot from the passing ranks. 

Through my tear-dimmed eyes I saw Cresap, sword 
shining in his hand. 

“We come, we come,” cried Mount, excitedly, shak- 
ing his rifle towards the rising sun; “death to the 
Red Beast!” 

* Death to the-Beast!” shouted Cresap, shaking his 
shining sword. 

Half a thousand heavy 
rifles shook high; half a 
thousand deep voices roared 
thunderously through the 
stony street: 

* Liberty! Liberty or 
Death!” 


’ 


And now that of a truth 
the Red Beast is slain, as all 
men know, follow these mel- 
low years through which our 
children move, watching the 
world like a great witch- 
flower unfold. Content, I sit 
. with her I love, at dusk, tying 
my soft feather-flies just as I 
tied them for Sir William in 
the golden time. The trout 
have nothing changed, nor I, 
though kings already live as 
legends. 

Bitter-sweet on porch and 
paling, woodbine and white- 
starred clematis, and the deep 
hum of bees; and in the sun- 
lit garden, poppies red as 
the blood of martyrs. Then 
moonlight and my dear wife 
at the door. 

Betty, she hath cradled our 
tot Felicity to croon some 
soft charm of Southern sor- 
cery, whereby sleep _ settles 
like gray dusk-moths on tired 
lids. 

But for the boy, William, 
it serves not, and he defies us 
with his wooden gun, de- 
claiming that a man whose 
grandsire died with Wolfe 
will not be taken off to bed 
at such an hour. And so my 
sweetheart cradles him, un- 
heeding my stern hint of rods 
a-pickle for the wilful; and, 
in the moonlight, joining my 
fish-rod, I hear her from the 
nursery singing the song of 
blessed days departed, yet 
with each dawn renewed: 


“For courts are full of flattery, 
As hath too oft been tried; 
The city full of wantonness, 
And both be full of Pride; 
Then care away, 
And wend along with me!” 


“T know a trout,” quoth 
Jack Mount, taking his cob 
pipe from his mouth, “a 
monstrous huge one, lad, 
hard by the thunder-stricken 


turns upon itself. Shemuel 
did mark the fish sleeping at 
noon three days since.” 

“ Bring Cade along,” said 
I, opening the garden gate, 
and gathering my rod and 
line lest the fly-hook catch 
the rose-bush; “ and fetch the 
gaff, Jack, when you return.” 
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We rode out into the blue Hills 


ed back, the green thrums tossing on sleeve and thigh. 
On they came, rank on rank, like brown deer herding 
through a rock run; and on the hunting-shirts, let- 
tered in white across each breast, I read, 


. 


LIBERTY OR DEATH. 


Mount and the Weasel came up, rifles shouldered, 
coon-skin caps swinging in their hands. Mount shyly 
touched the hand that Silver Heels held out; Cade 
Renard took the fingers, and bending above them with 
a flicker of his aged gallantry, pressed them with his 
shrivelled lips. 

“We will watch over your husband, my lady,” he 
said, raising his dim eyes to hers. 

“ Aye, we will bring him back, Lady Cardigan,” mut- 
tered Jack Mount, twisting his cap in his huge paws. 

Silver Heels, holding them each by the hand, strove 
to speak, but the voice in her white throat froze, and 
she only looked silently from them to me with pitiful 
gray eyes. 

“To kill the Red Beast,” muttered Mount; “it is 
quickly done, Lady Cardigan. Then your husband will 
return.” 

“To kill the Beast,” repeated Renard; “the Red 
Beast with twin heads. Aye, it can be done, my lady. 
Then he will return.” 

“T swear it!” cried Mount, flinging up his great 
arm. “He will return.” 

“To doubt it is to doubt God’s grace, child. He 
will return,” said Cade Renard. 


But when he came again 
into the moonlit garden he 
came alone, swinging the 
bright steel gaff. 

“Cade sleeps by the fire in the great hall,” he said. 
“Truly, lad, we age apace, and the sly beast Death 
follows us, sniffing, as we go. Lord! Lord! How old 
we grow —- how old, how old! All of us, save Lady 
Cardigan and you! Years freshen her.” 

“The years are kind,” I said. 

So we descended through the dusk to the sweet water 
flowing under the clustered stars. 

THE END. 


Russell Lowell 


A DIAMOND polished with surpassing art 


James 


Till every facet shone with equal glow, 
But poet, critic, orator foreshow, 
By fitful surface glimmering alone, 
The flawless, brilliant, adamantine stone, 


With fire from heaven burning in its heart! 
ERNEST NEAL LYON. 
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‘Most American of American Cities” 
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By Franklin Matthews 





REMEMBER standing one morning several years 

ago at the foot of Market Street in San Fran- 

cisco beside an Italian nobleman who was vis- 

iting the country for the recreation of travel, 

and with whom I had travelled the length of the 

Pacific coast. As we emerged from the Oak- 
land ferry-house he looked up the street, and, with a 
sigh of disappointment, said: 

“Tt is all the same. All American cities are just 

alike. Your Western mountains are grand, some of 
them as noble as ours in the Alps, but if you see one 
American city you see them all.” 
_ In a general way the criticism is true. Differences 
in American cities are merely individual. The type 
is the same. It is a curious fact, however, that the 
inhabitants of each almost invariably come to believe 
that theirs is the most attractive place in the coun- 
try. Each place has its monument of especial pride— 
some park, river, or lake, a mammoth building or fac- 
tory, a method of transportation, an aggregate of busi- 
ness transactions—some one thing about which senti- 
ments of peculiar satisfaction cluster. Each, for one 
reason or another, holds up a proud head as the typical 
American city. Each has its peculiarities, whether it 
be Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, or New York. It 
isn’t necessary to enumerate them; they are well 
known. 

There is one city, however, where the characteristics 
of all American cities seem blended so evenly that the 
confident assertion of its people that it really is the 
typical city of American ideas and customs apparently 

-is justified. It is the city of St. Louis. Somewhat 
sombre-iooking, after the manner of all Western cit- 
ies, it stretches its length along the Mississippi for 
twenty miles, and reclines sedately among a series 
of hills and valleys, mounting in terracelike forma- 
tions of long low mounds back for a dozen miles, un- 
til the broad table prairie-land sweeps far away to 
the westward. It reaches over into another State with 
its activities. Commerce pours its life-blood into its 
heart through more than a score of great railroad 
arteries and along-the yellow girdle of its mighty river. 

North and south, the black smoke of its hundreds 
of industries indicates the situation of its greatest 
bulwarks. Its rich men are content to live there, and 
not to set up elaborate home establishments in New 
York, like many from Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and San Francisco. The sons of rich men work and 
not dawdle in St. Louis. It has a topographical way 
peculiar to itself for the display of the homes of the 
wealthy. Its society is not yet founded upon an aris- 
tocracy of wealth. Thrift is the city’s shibboleth. Its 
spirit is that of almost ultra-conservatism. Finan- 
cial panies have never shaken it. They have scarcely 


even disturbed it. Bank failures are almost unheard 
of there, .Hoodlumism has had only one outbreak 
there in fifteen years. 

Lacal pride is not offensive in St, Louis. Its peo- 
ple are warm-hearted, but not effusive. Higher educa- 
tion is just coming into equal rank—witness its splen- 
did new-born university—with that of any other city 
in the country. Its solid German constituency is the 
element that has fostered chiefly its growing love for 
music, Art is beginning to flourish, The percentage 
of unencumbered homes is probably greater than in 
any other city of the land. Situated almost in the 
centre of the country. all currents of activity meet 
there—North, South, East, and West. It has the pecul- 
iarities of each region, and the mingling thereof has 
produced a city like all American cities, and yet dif- 
ferent from each; a community of unexampled pros- 
perity and of good impulses; a place from which vul- 
gar show and empty boastings seem absent; a city 
whose merits have not been appreciated fully, for va- 
rious reasons, throughout the land. 

St. Louis in a strict sense is a “ wide-open” town, 
but vice is kept almost hidden from public sight. It 
never assails one violently on the highways. The 
police are cleaner than in most large cities of the land. 
The place is well lighted, is brushed up fairly weil, 
and is excellently sewered, watered, and paved. Hold- 
ups rarely occur on its principal streets; law and or- 
der prevail; there is always enough money in the city 
treasury to pay its debts, and the town grows steadily, 
strongly, and rationally. 

“The best thing St. Louis ever did,” said one of its 
leading residents to me recently, “ was to quit trying 
to rival Chicago,” and probably one of the greatest com- 
pliments (although at first it might seem of the doubt- 
ful variety) ever paid to the town may be summed up 
in these words by a man who had travelled the world 
over, and had seen almost every phase of human ex- 
perience: ; 

“It’s the best place in the world for a man to go 
broke in.” 

Within the next two years St. Louis is to attract 
a large share of public attention. They are going to 
hold a World’s Fair there; and just as they speak of 
their great shoe-market, their mule emporium, or this 
or that feature of the town, in a matter-of-fact sort 
of way, without sign of boasting, as the largest in the 
world, they assert that this fair is to eclipse all oth- 
ers. They will undoubtedly make good their words. 
They start in with more money than any other World’s 
Fair management had, and they are looking after the 
details in the St. Louis style of thoroughness. For 
these reasons it is well to study the place, and to speak 
of it as the visitor may see it if he wishes. 





\g Physical Characteristics 


of the City \g 





ROBABLY the first impression a visitor receives 
Pp of St. Louis, especially in its business district, is 
that it resembles Philadelphia to a great degree. 
The city is laid out on the system of squares, the num- 
bered streets running parallel with the river, and the 
named streets at right angles to it. There are Locust, 
Chestnut, Pine, and other leading streets, just as Phil- 
adelphia has, and at every corner a new 100 begins in 
the street numbering. The tall-building fever seized 
the town only recently, as is the case in Philadelphia. 
The new buildings are models of their kind. In the 
main the architecture is that of American cities ten 
ewe ago, displayed in solid structures of stone or 
rick, each story resting its weight upon a lower one. 
The entire effect is that of stern substantiality. 

It is a dull gray town, as all Western cities are, due 
to the use of soft coal. Like Philadelphia, there seems 
to be an absence of rush in the streets, feverish activ- 
ity in business being supplanted by a steady, sedate 
movement that sere Mat = much in the end. It 
has twenty public parks, with a combined area of more 
than 2100 acres, It has a great preponderance of in- 
dividual homes for its artisans. hese homes are 
largely of the two-story variety, Arched doorways 
form a striking characteristic of them. 

With one exception, Lindel] Boulevard, St. Louis 
has no impressive show-streets, Jike Chicago and oth- 
er American cities, Instead, the homes of the rich 
are collected in groups topographically. These groups 
are known as “ places.” Out on the edge of the city 
a tract of land, by permission of the city authorities, 
will be converted into a “ place.” Gates will be erect- 
ed across the city street, and it will be closed tech- 
nically. Beyond the gates the street will be widened, 
and probably a small park built through the centre, 
Facing this park the homes of the rich will be. built. 
They are all in a row, separated by wide spaces. The 
most attractive specimens of the newer architecture 
in home-building spring up. There are elaborate lawns 
and beautiful effects in landscape-gardening. The 
residents are assessed for the care of the highway, 
and traffic is practically open to the public, 
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To make a “ place” in St. Louis is simply to stop 
up the end of a city street on the edge of town and 
convert it into a private park for residences. There 
are probably a score of them, and several of them are 
in contiguous territory. The effect- is not to string 
the palatial homes of the city along three or four 
splendid streets, but to bunch them in a parklike re- 
stricted district. To drive through them is an enter- 
tainment. The display is not lavish, but rich. Every 
kind of architecture available for a dwelling is to be 
seen. On every hand there are evidences of the great 
prosperity of the place. And, indeed, it speaks abun- 
dantly of the nature of the people of the town to see 
visible evidence of the fact that the men who have 
become rich in the place, whose hard work in life 
has been crowned with the possession of millions, have 
remained right there, and have erected their costly 
homes not so much for display as for keen personal 
comfort and enjoyment: It is.a home-loving town, 
and good enough for a man to live in after he has be- 
come wealthy. Year after year the rising terraces of 
the city are becoming more and more dotted with 
these “places” for rich men’s homes. No other city 
is equipped in like manner. In this respect, at least, 
St. Louis is not like other American cities. 

Then, too, there is a wholesome local pride in the 
parks of the city. They have not yet received the 
landseape development that those in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Boston have, but in many ways 
they excel those of other cities. The like of Tower 
Grove park or Shaw’s Garden does not exist else- 
where. Forest Park, the chief pride of the city, re- 
sembles Prospect Park in. Brooklyn and Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia greatly. Only the eastern half 
has been developed and cleared. It is a park made 
by nature. There are noble trees in it, and the 
dense forest growth in the western end is so thick 
that it is called the “wilderness.” There are beau- 
tiful elevations and open spaces in it, and a pretty 
stream, the Des Peres River, curves its way through 
it, furnishing a supply of water for an attractive lake, 
which is still further to be enlarged when the World’s 


Fair is built. Only one city park in the country is 
larger—Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. The 
sibilities of beautifying the place are so abundant that 
in a few years it is probable that the park will be the 
finest in the United States. None has greater natural 
advantages. 

Tower Grove park, the most complete of its kind in 
the world, has only 266 acres in its boundaries, but 
size plays an unimportant part in a park of its at- 
tractions. It is a kindergarten of nature. It is de- 
voted to the growth of every kind of tree that will 
live in the temperate zone. It has grass- plots and 
sloping grounds and pretty flower-beds, but they are 
insignificant, mere adornments to the splendid: col- 
lection of trees and shrubs. Every tree and bush is 
Jabelled. Some varieties are arranged in groups. Of 
some trees there is only one specimen to be seen in one 
locality. The distribution of the trees and the land- 
scape details are so effective that to the ordinary citi- 
zen it is a spot of rare beauty, while to those who can 
hold converse with nature through one of her grandest 
productions—trees, noble or plebeian—it is almost a 
sacred place, a grove fit for the gods to dwell in. 

The park was the gift to the city of one of its 
greatest philanthropists—Henry Shaw, English born, 
but American in growth and development, a lover of 
nature and of mankind, a gentle, sincere man, who 
gave to the city of his adoption, the place where he 
accumulated fortune, a heritage that will be a last- 
ing monument to himself and a means of enriching 
popular education,. He made a condition of the ac- 
ceptance of the park by the city that the sum of 
$25,000 annually should be spent in its care. This 
expenditure is in charge of a special board of trustees. 
It is sometimes difficult to expend it all, and the fund 
has accumulated to some extent. This park is the 
Mecca of botanists; and every year, by direction of 
Mr. Shaw’s will, a banquet is held, to which men dis- 
tinguished in the branches of science that have to do 
with flowers and trees are invited. It is one of the 
notable dinners of the year, and men from all parts 
of the globe have attended it. 

Even more beautiful to the ordinary observer and 
even more attractive as a means of popular enjoyment 
and education is Shaw’s Garden, in close proximity 
to Tower Grove park. The real name is the Missouri 
Rotanical Garden, but every one calls it Shaw’s Gar- 
den, for that really is what it was. Mr. Shaw lived 
in its walled-in space of forty-five acres, and there 
he raised flowers and shrubs for his own pleasure 
and for the enjoyment of all who cared to come 
and wander about the place. This is simply 1 place 
of bewildering beauty. Mr, Shaw spent a vast for- 
tune on it, and left it endowed to the extent of 
more than $1,000,000 to secure its perpetuity. As a 
landscape triumph it is unique. It is simply a great, 
gorgeous garden, where every variety of flowering 
plant or shrub in the known world that can be secured 
is on exhibition for all who may come to see. Large 
greenhouses shelter the plants which cannot withstand 
the rigors of the climate. One that loves flowers— 
and who is there that does not?—may spend days in 
profitable study and enjoyment of the garden. For 
the botanical student the spot is simply a paradise. 
A botanical library of 10,000 volumes and two herbari- 
ums enhance its attractions for the scientifie student. 
To attempt to enumerate even the leading attractions 
of the place would more than occupy the limits of this 
article. It must be sufficient to say that it is a place 
ot entrancing beauty, the like of which does not ex- 
ist elsewhere, exhaling constantly not only the fra- 
grance of choice flowers, but the fragrance of the mem- 
ory of a rare man who truly loved his fellow-men. 

There are other smaller parks scattered about the. 
town, pleasing breathing-places for the people, all well 
kept and attractive. The parks are not yet connected 
with a boulevard system, like those of Chicago and 
Boston; they are not so highly cultivated as some in 
other cities, but their displays are richer than any- 
where else in this country. Not to see St. Louis’s 
parks is not to see St. Louis. They tell the story of 
the people of the city better than any of their other 
institutions. They explain to those who see beneath 
the surface the hospitality, the thrift, the love of home, 
the delight of beautiful surroundings, the close kin- 
ship with nature, that mark a kindly, generous, warm- 
hearted community. They seem to enhance the quali- 
ties of the head and heart. They become the city as 
rich ornaments do a queenly woman. 

In public buildings St. Louis is not burdened with 
vulgar display that indicates wanton waste of the peo- 
ple’s money, such as some of her sisters have occa- 
sion to regret. It has one architectural triumph— 
the old Court House, situated almost in the centre 
of its business activities. The dome on that building 
is one of the finest specimens of symmetry to be found 
anywhere. It ranks in beauty of contour with that 
of St. Peter’s in Rome. The City Hall, now being 
finished, is slightly to one side of the city’s business 
marts. It is of the Renaissance architecture, chiefly 
of brownstone, with ample space about it, where land- 
seape-gardening on a small scale is shown to great ad- 
vantage. The cost of the building will be less than 
$3,000,000—would that the politicians had had a like 


pos- 
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The Court House, St. Louis 


moderation in all our great cities—and it is roomy 
enough to contain all the necessary public offices. I 
have rarely seen more attractive reception-rooms and 
private offices than those set apart for the use of 
Mayor Wells’s callers. And it is a pleasure right here, 
although politics is tabooed in this article, to say that 
the man who now sits in that building as Mayor seems 
imbued with ideas of responsibility to the people 
rather than to the politicians, and thus far in his 
brief career in public office has adorned the simple and 
attractive surroundings of his office. A single-hearted 
devotion to the public weal is not always to be found 
in the City Halls of the United States. 

By far the most elaborate and imposing building in 
St. Louis is its Union Railroad Station. Twenty-four 
railroads have their terminals in it. Its decorations 
are costly, its architecture imposing, and its situa- 
tion almost ideal. I am not going to be drawn into 
the question whether it is the biggest in the world. 
St. Louis people say it is, and that it surpasses in 
size and amount of business even the great station in 
Frankfort, Germany. Most of the people of this coun- 
try are familiar with its appearance through the pic- 
tures that have appeared in print and have been scat- 
tered throughout the land. One thing is lacking, and 
that is a wide expanse of surrounding space. The en- 
tire block in front of it, now occupied with cheap and 
scraggling buildings, should be cleared away, so as 
to display properly the outlines of this magnificent 
building. The City Hall of the town has its beauty 
enhanced by this method of treatment, and it is a 
pleasure to know 


* 


under the business centre of the city for a long dis- 
tance. A great voleano of black smoke, exhausted in 
the centre of town, tells of the unequal struggle that 
is going on constantly to ventilate that tunnel of tor- 
ture to the traveller. It is probable that within a 
short time all passenger trains from the east will 
enter over the Merchants Bridge, from which, winding 
along the levee on an elevated structure, they will 
reach the natural valley that leads to the railroad sta- 
tion. Most of the trains new follow this route. It 
is only a question of time when all will do so, and one 
of the dreads of entering St. Louis will be a thing of 
the past. The trains from the west reach the natural 
railroad valley in the ordinary course of seeking an 
inlet to the city. 

This belt of railroad tracks, directly across the 
city’s centre, and all leading to one spot, is unique. 
They cut the city practically in two, but they are of 
a submerged order. Bridges across them connect 
North and South St. Louis without discommoding traf- 
fic in the least. There are no dangerous grade crossings. 
The railroad traffic is centralized, and this of itself 
has a stimulating effect on business. 

Another method, peculiar to St. Louis, of reaching 
the Union Station is worthy of comment. All trains 
are backed in. If the New-Yorker could fancy a val- 
ley along Fiftieth Street, across the entire city, over 
which the streets running north and south were 
bridged without any noticeable elevations, and in which 
the trains from the outside world could be run to 
Fourth Avenue, to be shunted into the Grand Central 


* grade in order to be backed in. 


Station, he might form some idea of the natural termi- 
nal advantages of the city of St. Louis. The trains 
from across the Hudson would be run a little to the 
east of Fourth Avenue, and then by a Y system would 
be backed down to Forty-second Street. The trains 
from across the East River would be run a little to 
the westward of Fourth Avenue, and then by 4 simi- 
lar system would be backed down. 

This is what occurs in St. Louis. The advantage of 
the system is that as soon as a train is emptied, its 
own locomotive is ready to pull out the cars instant- 
ly to the storage-yards, and thus make room for other 
trains. The largest interlocking switching-house in 
the world stands where the trains are turned into the 
Y’s. The trains have to cross one another’s tracks at 
It would be a com- 
paratively easy task in engineering to submerge the 
tracks so that the trains need not cross one another’s 
tracks at grade, but so excellently does the interlock- 


* ing system do its work that that device, used in Phil- 


adelphia by the Pennsylvania Railroad, has not yet 
seemed necessary. 

And thus St. Louis unfolds itself to the visitor’s 
eye. Its rolling site affords unequalled advantages for 
a superior sewerage system, which reveals its whole- 
some effect in one of the lowest death-rates of any 
city in the world—about sixteen in a thousand. Down 
on the river-front the remnants of the French archi- 
tecture, which the settlers from New Orleans estab- 
lished more than one hundred years ago, may be found, 
and in that quarter some of the wide-porched low 
dwellings that were mansions in antislavery days 
still serve the purposes of satisfactory residence for 
those of limited means. Old St. Louis, the town of 
congested river traffic, the northern stronghold ofthe 
slave-market, the home of Southern merchant, rival- 
ling in his hospitality the hospitality of the South- 
ern planter, is not all obliterated. An old resident 
will point out to you this and that building where 
some notable man dwelt, and there are hundreds liv- 
ing who can point out for you the physical pathway 
that marked the struggles of the civil-war days, when 
martial law was declared and panic seized the peo- 
ple, and flight, such as no other city in this country 
ever saw, marked the exodus of those who sympathized 
with secession of the States. The scaly old Catholic 
Cathedral, still the chief of the St. Louis edifices of 
that denomination, marked with its French inscrip- 
tions, serves as the scene of the great functions of the 
Church in the community, although the archbishop has 
moved out to a palatial residence on Lindell Avenue, 
and although an imposing cathedral is to be built 
in the western part of the town. St. Louis is what 
might be called a Catholic town. In no city of the 
country is that Church stronger, and in no place are 
its virtues seen to greater advantage. 

The town has its libraries and its art museum. It 
has its “quarters ”—negro, Italian, and Jewish—all 
of them fairly clean, and not noticeably large. There 
is no region like the East Side in New York, or China- 
town in San Francisco. There are few hideous wooden 
structures for the poor, like there are in the outskirts 
of Chicago, with out-door stairs reaching to the sec- 
ond stories. Most of the dwellings of the poor are of 
stone or brick. There is an absence of squalor. The 
shops of the city are elaborate. Two of its clubs are 
imposing in their richness of site, architecture, and 
furnishings. The street-car transit facilities are 
abundant, and the general appearance of the place, 
adorned with its attractive parks, buttressed with its 
industries—-they make most everything there—béau- 
tified with its palatial homes; its business district 
equipped with superior hotels and substantial and 
large theatres, is that of great solidity and perma- 
nency. 








that a movement 
is practically un- 

der way to lay 

out a park in 

front of the sta- 

tion. No public 

building in the 

country needs it 

more. 

All this leads 
naturally to a few 
words about the 
railroad system of } 
the town. A val- 
ley originally 
stretched its 
length transverse- 
ly across from 
the river back to 
the prairie almost 
in the centre of 
what is now the 
city. Trains from 
the east enter the 
city limits over 
two bridges — the 
mighty Eads 
Bridge and_ the 


more slender Mer- 
chants Bridge, fur- 
ther up the Missis- 
sippi. They are 
taken in charge be- 
fore they cross by 
the Terminal Rail- 
road. Those from 
the Eads Bridge 
enter a tunnel un- 
der the great bluff 
that rises above 
the city levee, and 
emerge, after a 
merciless struggle 
with heat and dis- 
tressing fumes, not 
far from the Union 
Station. These 


trains run right 











View of Cupples Station, from Rear, overlooking Tracks 
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istics of a city than a man’s physical measure- 

ments tell what manner of man he is. Yet some 
attention should be paid to them, even if it be in a 
few words. In 1900 St. Louis had 575,000 inhabitants. 
There are 6214 square miles in its area. Its bonded 
debt is $19,000,000. The assessed value of its property 
is $380,000,000. It has a water-supply of 100,000,000 
gallons a day, taken from the waters of the Missouri 
twelve miles above the city. Its tax rate is only $1 90 
on about a sixty per cent. valuation. Its bank clear- 
ings reach $1,700,000,000 a year. Its breweries make 
75,000,000 gallons of beer a year. It has about twen- 
ty-five railroad elevators. Its shoe-market is said to 
be the largest of any city in the country, and the 
largest tobacco factory in the country is situated there. 
It makes a lot of street cars. The figures of its com- 
merece reach into millions upon millions, but for the 
general reader they are meaningless unless compared 
with those of other cities, which the scope of this 
writing does not include. Its bank capitalization is 
nearly fifty millions of dollars, 
which simply means that it is a 


GS Tisties ot a no more reveal the actual character- 


Cupples Station is one of the sights in the econo- 
mies of modern trade, and it is an object-lesson in 
commerce. There are sixty-eight elevators, with 4000 
pounds capacity, running in the building all the time. 
Something like 3000 hand-trucks, cach costing about 
$20, are in use. The expense of delivery and ship- 
ment of freight is reduced to a minimum. The prop- 
erty is one of the most profitable in the city, and has 
been a leading factor in bringing prosperity to the 
town. It is an establishment combining the successful 
buying and selling of goods with the highest skill in 
railroading. Every business man can study its de- 
tails with profit. 

Another sign of the strength of the commercial life 
of St. Louis is the fact that the Mississippi River 
traffic is increasing steadily. Of course, the good old 
days when trade reached the city almost entirely in 
that way are gone forever. The advent of railroads 
and their constant decrease in freight rates, with the 
increase in facilities, hit the river traffic hard. Year 
after year it declined. Some of the palatial river 


a stately granite building of the type of thirty and 
forty years ago. Its cost was no less than $2,000,000. 

Most useful in the promotion of the city’s commerce 
is the Business Men’s League of St. Louis. It is an 
association of merchants whose constant effort is to 
advance the manufacturing and commercial enterprises 
of the city. It does an energetic work. Its presi- 
dent is C. P. Walbridge, an ex-Mayor, and its secre- 
tary, James Cox, is regarded as one of the most efli- 
cient statisticians and energetic business men in the 
Central West. Its activities have caused similar or- 
ganizations to spring up in other cities. It guards 
against discrimination against the city; it looks after 
freight rates and tratlic arrangements: it encourages 
the selection of the city as a place for conventions; 
it disseminates all sorts of information about trade 
with the city, and, in a non-partisan way, it looks after 
questions of public interest that are not in the domain 
of party politics. It has been most useful in ad- 
vancing the city’s welfare. 

There is one line of trade in which the city 
leads which is most interesting to a visitor looking 
for picturesque features. This is the great mule and 
horse market of the town. ‘The city proper long ago 
pushed this market away from its centre, largely for 
sanitary reasons, and by general consent the trade 
moved across the river to East St. Louis in Illinois, 
where, although in _ another 
State, it is as much a part of 
St. Louis as Brooklyn was of 





mighty financial centre doing an 
enormous business. 

There are one or two features 
of ‘trade, however, which need 
especial mention. The first of 
these is the traffic in what is 
known as Cupples Station. This 
is simply a freight station for 
wholesale groceries and hard- 
ware, It is an enormous ware- | 
house, built along the railroad | 
valley of the city not far from 
the Union Station. It is ocecu- | 
pied by a dozen or fifteen whole- 
sale grocers, practically all the 
leading firms in that line in the 
city. It takes up the space of 
six city squares. Each firm has 
a certain space in the warehouse, 
walled off from the others, and { 
reaching from the ground eight : 
stories to the top. At the back 
of this station freight-cars of i 
no less than twenty railroads i 
are rolled into terminal switches 
in the building, with island plat- 








New York before consolidation. 
Many industries that needed 
room and cheaper land have also 
gone across the river, and the 
result is a large city of itself, a 
mighty railroad centre, at the 
eastern ends of the Eads and 
Merchants bridges. 

It is worth a special trip tc 
look at this mule- market. A 
vast tract of land is covered with 
barns, where thousands of mules 
fill great pens. Their stay is of 
short duration, for trade there is 
swift, and the cars come and go 
daily crowded with this Kind of 
live-stock. 1t is the biggest 
market of the kind in the world. 
Trade has been especially active 
recently because of the Boer war 
and the general prosperity of the 
country. The morning I visited 
the place they were selling horses 
in the little amphitheatre where 
the public auctions occur. A 








forms. The entire length of the 

station furnishes a monster 

freight platform. When the cars 

are delivered, employees of the 

station unload them, sort out the freight on trucks, 
and pull the trucks up to the back doors of the tenants 
of the building. This business is all under cover, and 
the freight comes in on the ground-floor of each mer- 
chant’s place of business. His own employees take 
charge of the delivered trucks, and run them by pri- 
vate elevators to whatever floor the merchant wishes 
to store his goods. 

When the merchant wishes to ship his goods, he 
simply loads them upon these small trucks, pulls the 
trucks out on the platform at the rear, with proper 
labels and freight credentials, and there his respon- 
sibility ends. The station force takes care of them, 
stows them in the proper cars, looks after the bills 
of lading, and sends them off. The expense of delivery 
and shipment of the goods by the station force is 
assessed pro rata upon the merchants, according to the 
tonnage of their shipments. All drayage through the 
city is avoided. A man’s goods are delivered right 
from the ears to his door, all sorted out. There are 
certain hours for the reception of east or west bound 
freight, and the trains move out every afternoon with 
their shipments exactly on schedule time. 

All this is an elaborate lesson in co-operation, rather 
than competition, in a wholesale trade, such as is 
seen nowhere else in the country, or, possibly, in the 
world. <A spirit of friendship rather than of hostility 
exists among the firms. They frequently borrow goods 
from one another, and their co-operation enables them 
to save a margin in a business which is marked by 
small profits, stimulates trade, and helps.them suc- 
cessfully to meet competition from other cities. 


River Steamers at the Wharf, St. Louis 


steamers became shabby and run down, but traffic al- 
ways kept up, because river towns needed supplies, and 
people still liked to travel along the crooked high- 
way of the country’s greatest stream in leisurely fash- 
ion, and also because, all said and done, freight can al- 
ways be carried cheaper by water than by land. 

And so the great Mississippi steamers never ceased 
to lumber up to the stone-paved, wide levee in St. 
Louis and throw out their grasshopper arms to take 
in and land freight. The gang-planks lie thick along 
the levee yet, and a dozen vessels loading and unload- 
ing their cargoes may be seen there at any time. The 
tide has turned in this traffic, and now it shows a con- 
stant increase, much to the delight of the old citizens, 
whose eyes turn to the river with fond memories, and 
to whom the toots of the whistles and the black smoke 
pouring from the tall smoke-stacks tell something 
more than a mere story of trade. 

It isn’t necessary to go into a detailed examination 
of the commerce of the city. There are two institu- 
tions which naturally come first to one’s attention. 
One is the Merchant’s Exchange, which for many, many 
years has been the centre of the great dealings in 
grain. It has been a solid rock of commerce, and its 
magnificent hall, without sign of pillar to hold up 
its spacious roof, has been the scene of many a battle 
for business supremacy. There, too, many grand so- 
cial functions have been held, and from its rostrum 
many of the nation’s great men have addressed the 
merchants of the city. What the Stock Exchange is to 
New York and the Board of Trade is to Chicago, the 
Merchant’s Exchange is to St. Louis. It is housed in 


row of seats, one tier rising 

above another, fills one side of 

this structure. The other side 
* is taken up with the auctioneer’s 
bench and desks for his clerks. Between the two 
sides there is a runway where the horses are brought 
in and made to gallop up and down and whirl 
and prance and snort, while the buyers, in their 
shirt sleeves and many of them carrying long whips, 
dodge from side to side to escape the rushes of the 
horses as they sprint from one end of the forty-foot 
space to the other on the dead run, and are put in a 
condition of absolute fright and great nervousness. 
One would think that to pass through that ordeal 
would ruin a horse’s temperament for life. The rea- 
son of it all doubtless is to see the horse under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances. 

Meantime the auctioneer sits up on a high seat and 
swats his desk constantly with a piece of frayed rub- 
ber about a foot long, while he keeps up a jabbering 
in a monotone, emphasized here and there with a 
loud tone, ejected probably to rest his lungs, and the 
owner of the horse up for sale stands beside him and 
shouts and roars and almost tears his hair because 
the offers made are not high enough. Meantime the 
horse is racing. up and down, whips are cracking, deal- 
ers are shouting out some discovery as to the horse’s 
condition, or nodding their heads when they bid, 
and, finally, when the pandemonium is greatest, there 
is a shout, “ Take him out,” and you know the horse 
is sold. Any one who has visited the New York Stock 
Exchange, and has been dumfounded to understand 
how business is done in the mighty confusion, should 
visit the St. Louis horse-market, and thus begin to re- 
alize what a quiet, orderly place the Stock Exchange is. 

Occasionally there will be some doubt as to the con- 
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On the Water Front—The Eads Bridge in the Background 
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dition of a horse’s wind. A shout will arise at once, 
and by general acclaim the horse is ordered to be 
sent out into the street and galloped up and down 
until he is breathing hard. The very instant he is 


brought to a stop a dozen men will rush up to his nos-- 


trils and place their ears close up so as to detect, 
with the skill of experts, the exact condition of the 
animal’s breathing apparatus. One man, anxious to 
see the horse fetch a good price, will 

shout, 
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stincts and shrewdness, used to congregate more than 
forty years ago and sell slaves. It is a mighty change 
for the better, but though the cycles of trade have 
brought other conditions, St. Louis still has its pic- 
turesque open-air market, and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is a vast ascent from human beings to animals. 

And so the currents of business activity run their 
courses up and down the streets, eddying here and 
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Like most American cities, St. Louis localizes its 
wholesale traffic. And here again the town resembles 
Philadelphia. In the Quaker City the chief wholesale 
street is Market Street, and the chief retail street runs 
parallel, one block away. The principal wholesale 
street in St. Louis is Washington Avenue, and the 
streets given to retail trade with its large shops run 
parallel, and one of them is only a biock away. 


Washington Avenue is lined with 
great warehouse buildings, and _ is 


crowded constantly with country buy- 





“ He’s a little windy, boys, but I 
think it’s more of a joke than any- 
thing else.” 

Then there’ll likely be a low bid. 
and the anxious owner up by the 
auctioneer—who keeps whacking his 
desk so as not to let the racket drag 
while he takes a fresh breath and 





drones out his singsong—will shout 
out: 

“ Boys, that ain’t right. 
$100 for that horse last year. 
sell him for forty.” 

Singsong and whack, continues the 
auctioneer, and the owner screams: 

“ Boys. I say that ain’t right. I 
paid $110 for him six months ago. 
I won’t sell him for fifty.” 

Singsong and whack, goes the auc- 
tioneer, and in a screech of torture 
the owner cries: 

‘* Boys, boys, boys, that ain’t right. 
I paid $120 for him last month, and 
I won’t sell him for sixty.” 

“The pandemonium ends with “ Take 
him out,” and you hear the auctioneer 
say something that sounds like 


1 paid 
I won’t 








ers. The district is packed with 
buildings, and within a space of a 
few blocks the buyer may find the 
greatest variety of goods. It is a 
monster Cupples Station without the 
railroad tracks. If any lines of trade 
predominate it would seem to be boots 
and shoes and millinery. 

Perhaps the reader will not tire if 
a brief enumeration of some of the 
lines of trade in which St. Louis ex- 
cels is made. According to city stat- 
isticians, which, of course, | cannot 
verify, the city leads in the manufac- 
ture of reclining-chairs, boots and 
shoes, hats, caps, and gloves, coftins, 
American-made chemicals, crackers 
and biscuits, jeans clothing, proprie- 
tary medicines, trunks, harness, bags 
and bagging. In addition, it is 
serted that it manufactures more to- 
bacco than any other city in the 
world, and makes more than three- 
fourths of the country’s plug tobacco. 
It is declared to be the largest dis- 
tributing centre in the United States 


as- 








“sold,” and then you catch the price 
as $52. ‘The owner’s shouts have 
been unavailing, for you can’t fool 
these buyers—no sharper traders ex- 
ist anywhere in the world—and they 
know the full value of a horse down almost to his last 
ounce. They are large men, with round heads, fluffy 
jowls; little eyes. They are quick as athletes, and their 
jokes and thrusts are as keen as rapiers. As I watched 
them stand around, stolid but alert, good-natured fat 
creatures that they are, shouting and gesticulating, 
my mind went back to that old market in St. Louis 
where almost the same kind of men, with the same in- 


A Feature of Commercial St. Louis—The Horse Market 


there into buildings, tall and low, until finally they are 
all tabulated in the banks, and the dry figures of the 
clearings from year to year tell the story of growth 
and prosperity. It may be a prosy ending, but to those 
who keep their hands on the money-bags of the city’s 
trade it is the barometer by which fair or foul finan- 
cial weather is indicated, and it means much to those 
who borrow or lend. 


for agricultural implements, fruits, 
and candy. Its manufacturing prod- 
uct reaches more than $350,000,000 
a year. It is proud that it has the 
largest incandescent electric - lighting 
station in the world, and that its brewery interests sur- 
pass all others, and have brought riches to the place. 
The city is also gaining strength as a money centre. 
It is now quite the ordinary thing to find those who 
are floating enterprises of various kinds, in the South- 
west especially, coming to St. Louis for money. The 
town has it to lend, and what better commentary on the 
business solidity of the place can there be than that? 
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UILDINGS and streets, bridges and railroad 
B trains, bank clearings and business footings, do 

not make a city; the people make it. What man- 
ner of folk dwell in St. Louis? The French came up 
from New Orleans in 1764 and settled it, and for a 
long time their influence predominated. Then the pio- 
neers from the East came trooping in with their 
prairie-schooners. The slave interest, with its warm- 
hearted ways of hospitality, soon dominated the place. 
Then the Germans, liberty-loving, and fleeing in the 
days of ’49 from the spirit of tyranny at home, ar- 
rived, and they have been coming ever since. They 
saved the city and State to the Union in the dark days 
of °61. Gradually it became a great business centre, 
and the meeting-place of almost every element that 
has produced the American civilization. One may see 
traces of all these influences in the architecture of 
the city and the customs of the people. 

The German element retains its individuality more 
than any of the others, probably because it is most 
largely represented. South St. Louis, that part of the 
town across the railroad tracks, is almost entirely Ger- 
man. It is a place of thrift. Every home has its lit- 
tle garden, and most of them have summer-houses. The 
places are scrupulously clean and neat. Flowers are 
abundant and bank accounts are numerous. Even the 
little shops show signs of prosperity, and the entire 
aspect of the district is that of real comfort in life. 

This German element has had the strongest influ- 
ence in making the city what it is. You see German 
names among the signs on the business streets in great 
profusion, and you find them on the directorates of 
banks and corporations in equal strength. But the 
Germans are not clannish. The wealthy ones are mov- 
ing into the show streets, and putting up fine houses, 
and mingling in exclusive society. On the south side 
they patronize their beer-gardens, and they enjoy their 
Turner societies, and, while the father-land ideas flour- 
ish, they Americanize themselves thoroughly, and make 
estimable citizens. I asked one of the best - known 
Americans of the city what he thought had been the 
effect of the influence of the German element in the 
development of the city. 

“ Don’t put my name in print,” he said, “ but IT think 
it has been both good and bad. They save money; 
they are clean; they grow flowers; but they don’t buy 
books or pictures. You can size it up for yourself.” 

I leave it to the reader, but I do not hesitate to say 
that for all the things that go toward making a com- 
munity wholesome, strong, and solid, the German ele- 
ment in St. Louis has done its proper share. The 
graces and polish will be sure to come later, if they are 
lacking now. 


One indication of a town’s character is the way its 
people enjoy themselves. There are no great summer 
resorts near St. Louis, but the residents do not lack 
for pleasure. All St. Louis goes out to the termini of 
the trolley roads on summer nights to open-air gardens 
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and has fun. These gardens are what might be called 
refined bits of Coney Island. There one may find all 
sorts of whirligigs, and excellent vaudeville and comic 
opera are given. Bands play, and the people drink 
beer beneath the trees. There is no sign of rowdyism, 


and along towards midnight the crowds go home, and 
in the morning another day of business with recrea- 
tion at night begins. Those who do not go out to 
the summer gardens at night sit out in the front yards 
far into the evening, and the hum of conversation and 
the sound of laughter go up from thousands of homes 
along the: streets. 

It is this quality of sensible enjoyment that im- 
presses the visitor. It is of the sedate kind.. There 
is no ribaldry, no guffawing, no yielding to unprofita- 
ble license. The river is not easy of access, and so 
there is an absence of excursions on it, and, besides, 
it is not so cool or attractive down in the low valley 
without rugged scenery, as on the high uplands of the 
prairie. Frequently as many as 60,000 persons attend 
the summer gardens on the outskirts of the town, and 
make merry in a sensible way. St. Louis knows how to 
enjoy itself rationally. 

1 asked one of the leading citizens what he thought 
the chief attraction of the place was. His reply was 
prompt: 

“Our pretty girls.” 

Now, as a mere stupid man, I have never been able 
to see that the girls of one American city were any 
prettier than the girls of another. The American girl 
is quite the same in appearance to my eyes the coun- 
try over. Baltimore has plumed itself much upon the 
superior beauty of its women, and I am not going 
to dispute it, nor am I going to deny that St. Louis 
is singularly blessed in this respect. But there 
is one thing about the St. Louis girl that enhances 
her attractions. She is free and absolutely self-con- 
tained. She is not loud, and she knows how to care 
for herself in public. She has one attractive habit. 
She always wears her hat in the daytime, but with the 
going down of the sun the hat comes off and stays off. 
The commonest sight in St. Louis is to see the women 
going about the city after nightfall bareheaded. The 
street cars are full of young women out for a trolley 
ride without hats, and, as the breezes catch their’ 
tresses and they give themselves up to the frankest 
enjoyment of their outing, they certainly are attrac- 
tive to a degree rarely seen in other cities. St. Louis 
indeed has pretty girls. That much I can say. 
Whether they are prettier than the girls of other cities 
I leave to the St. Louisans to fight out for them- 
selves. Of one thing I am sure, no city has more rea- 
son to be proud of the high character of its women—- 
a fact which may be accounted for to a marked degree 
by the strength of the religious influences of the 
town. 

Another feature revealing the character of the peo- 
ple is the display of landscape-gardening. Officially, 
this is seen to the highest advantage in the parks and 
public gardens, and in the beautiful flowers and lawns 
about the City Hall, right in the centie of the town. 
But aside from that, one notes that every dwelling 
with an open space about it seems to have its attrac- 

(Continued on Page 927.) 
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Louisiana Territory that the country might learn the probable value of its 
new possession and the practicability of a great commercial highway through 


it to the Pacific Ocean. 


From St. Louis,—at that time the natural. gateway into this un- 


known empire,—it took their expedition 542 days to work out a pathway 
through the Northwest, while to-day, over nearly the same route to Puget 
Sound and Portland, “‘ THE BURLINCTON-NORTHERN 
PACIFIC EXPRESS’? makes the journey in 83 hours. 

In a hundred years’ development of the Louisiana Purchase,—now known to be of immeasurable wealth,—fourteen 
States and Territories have been founded, fifteen millions of people have made their homes and 65,000 miles of railroad 


Upon its lines are nearly 


all of the large cities between the Great Lakes, the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains. 
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Condensed State ment of ¢ condition « of 
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(Continued from page 924.) 
tive flower-beds and well-kept grass-plot. Not only is 
this especially marked in the strictly German part of 
the town, but it is seen in almost every yard. There 
is no need to dwell upon its meaning. 

But there is one feature of the city that I venture 
to predict will remain its crowning glory so long as 
the city lasts. It is the rejuvenated Washington Uni- 
versity. Within two years ; 
gifts amounting to nearly 
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doubt that it will be a centre of a large community of 
refinement. The homes of the wealthy already reach 
almost to the doors of the place, and the growth of 
the residential part of the city is steadily in that di- 
rection. 

The support of the institution by its citizens of lib- 
eral means has been hearty. Mr. Robert S. Brookings, 
the great patron of music in St. Louis, gave $200,000 
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the institution—one that will probably not shrink, as 
those of most of our large universities have done, en- 
tailing great concern to their financial managers. 
Washington University’s future would seem to be 
secure, and the names of Brookings and Cupples will 
stand out among our foremost educational philan- 
thropists. The university was established in 1857, 
and has already done creditable work, especially in its 
professional schools. It 
is now to take on the 
vigor of youth, and soon 





$5,000,000 have been 
made to its endowment 
and equipment; a mag- 
nificent site, one of the 
most attractive universi- 
ty sites in the coun- 
try, has been secured: 
new buildings are being 
erected, following closely 
the type of architecture 
of English universities, 
and by the fall of next 
year the 2000 students of 
the institution will be in 





their new home. Its fac- 


must become St. Louis’s 
greatest institution. 

So far as what is 
known popularly as “ so- 
ciety,” St. Louis is yet in 
the transitory stage. 
There is no exclusive cir- 
cle dominated by mere 
wealth. Nor has family 
descent any preponder- 
ance in the social life. 
Of course those who have 
similar possessions and 
tastes get together, but 
entrance to the best so- 








ulty will be enlarged, its 
facilities of instruction 
will equal that of any 


| 
peenuen 





university, and it will 











take rank with the oldest 


cial circles is secured 
chiefly through _ intelli- 
gence and_ refinement. 
There are social circles 
formed through the infiu- 








and best institutions of 
learning in the land. Who 
can tell the limit of such 
an institution’s influence, 
not only upon St. Louis, 
but upon the entire district tributary to the city? 
What measure can be put upon the lasting strength of 
such a place devoted to perpetuation of higher ideals? 

The site secured for the university is directly west 
of Forest Park, upon a hill. It is within less than 
an hour of the city’s centre by street cars, and yet 
far removed from its bustling activity. The tract 
of land consists of nearly 200 acres. The institution 
will be coeducational, following the example of all 
of the newer American universities. It will be a 
city of learning of itself. The faculty and students 
will be housed upon the grounds, and there can be no 


Washington University Hall 


for University Hall; Mr. Samuel Cupples gave $250,000 
for three buildings; Mrs. John E. Liggett gave $100,- 
000 for a dormitory; and Mr. Adolphus Busch, whose 
charities have been manifold in the city, gave $100,000 
for a chemistry building. Mr. Brookings gave another 
$100,000 provided $500,000 could be raised by popular 
subscription in thirty days, and this was done. Then 
came the greatest gift of all. Messrs. Cupples and 
Brookings, the owners of the immense Cupples freight 
station, which has been described already, gave that 
profitable property, worth more than $3,000,000, to 
the university, thus insuring a permanent income to 


ence of church life, as is 

the case in all of our 

large towns; those that 

love music meet at that 
shrine, and art has its devotees. These circles are 
practically open to all, and the millionaires make no 
pretence of flocking by themselves. They all seem to 
remember the time when they did not have large 
wealth, and they do not forget their old acquaintances. 
No epidemic of woman’s clubs has yet stryck the 
town, although there are these organizations, and they 
have done a useful work. 

And thus the people of the city present themselves 
to the observer, open-hearted, hospitable, democratic, 
rational in their enjoyments, kind in their impulses, 
free in their extensive charities. 
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Louisiana Purchase World’s Fair ed 





picion of a suggestion of seeming to boom it, and I 
shall try to be moderate in my statements. There is 
practically no doubt that it will be the biggest show 
of the kind ever given. The managers already have 





It is going to have a World’s Fair—something 

which at first thought is calculated to make one 
shudder rather than exult. The Fair is to commemo- 
rate the centennial of the St. Louis Purchase, which 
was finished by Thomas Jefferson on April 30, 1803. 
The Fair will probably be opened on the same date in 
1903. It is to be held in the metropolis of that ter- 
ritory, which now includes thirteen States. 

There can be no doubt that the centennial of this 
great event, an event which, next to the Declaration 
of Independence, contributed most to make this coun- 
iry what it is, should be celebrated with high cere- 
monies befitting its importance. For a long time the 
chief people of the region pondered over the question 
as to what would be a fitting observance. The Gov- 
ernors of the States that have been developed within 
the region met, wise men considered what was best to 
de, this and that suggestion was made, and finally it 
was seen, and I may say it was with some reluctance, 
that a World’s Fair was the best solution. According- 
ly this plan was adopted. Now, I may also say that 
this decision was not reached because the dangerous 
* Fair Microbe ” was working in the blood of St. Louis, 
as it has been working since the Chicago Fair in so 
many communities of the country. The leading citi- 
zens of the city knew too well the costly dangers of 
recovery from such an attack. It was reached because 
there seemed to be no other adequate way of cele- 
brating an historical event of the greatest importance 
to the country. 

Mr. David R. Francis, the president of the World’s 
Fair company, former Secretary of the Interior in 
President Cleveland’s second cabinet, ex-Mayor of St. 


A ND now St. Louis is going to take a new plunge. 





TOT. 


Wits 











Louis and ex-Governor of Missouri, said to me: 

“For four months we tried not to have a World’s 
Tair. We thought the country had already had enough 
of such enterprises, and it was only when we could 
not get away from it, or would have to give up a proper 
celebration of this great historical event, that we de- 
cided to have one. To make it succeed we decided that 
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it would have to be bigger and greater than any ever 
held before, and, without boasting, that is exactly 


what we intend to have.” 

Although Mr. Francis 
gave no hint of it in his 
conversation, I may say 
that it is chiefly due to his 
energy and qualities of 
natural leadership that the 
Fair idea is to be devel- 
oped successfully. There 
was a time when large in- 
terests began to clash over 
the proposed celebration, 
The seeds of rivalry and 
discord seemed about to 
— up, endangering 
the success of any project 
whatever to commemorate 
Jefferson’s purchase. Then 
Mr. Francis came to the 
front —a figure of which 
it may be said without ex- 
aggeration that it com- 
mands the largest respect 
and a popular admiration 
that seems a little short 
of wonderful, and at once 
harmony ruled. The town 
and its interests are all 
pulling together now for 
the success of this great 
project, and the most 
careful attention is being 
paid to avoid possible mis- 
takes. 

It is difficult to write 
of this Fair project ade- 
quately and avoid  sus- 


The Statue of Juno and large Greenhouses, Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis 


nearly $5,000,000 more than the Chicago Fair managers 
had to start with. The Federal government gave 
$5,000,000, the city of St. Louis gave $5,000,000, and 
the citizens raised $5,000,000 by popular subscription. 
The State of Missouri gave $1,000,000. 

A site has been selected which has more natural 
beauties by far than any ever devoted to such a pur- 
pose. The undeveloped western end of Forest Park 
is where the buildings will be placed. There are hills 
and valleys in it, a great wealth of giant trees, none of 
which will be sacrificed, water in abundance for land- 
scape development, and the Fair managers have the 
right to condemn all the flat prairie-land adjoining the 
site that they may need. A careful study of the mis- 
takes and triumphs of other great fairs in the coun- 
try has been made; the best landscape artists, archi- 
tects, engineers, and experts of all the great features 
that will be displayed have been secured. Local influ- 
ences will not be allowed to assume undue prominence, 
and politicians have been shut outside the gates com- 
pletely. Newspaper influence is to predominate large- 
ly in the development of the scheme, and by general 
consent Walter B. Stevens, the well-known Washing- 
ton correspondent, was chosen as the secretary. At 
this writing the director-general has not been chosen, 
but the details of the Fair scheme are being worked out 
in committee, and long before the year’s end building 
will be under way. 

The scope of the Fair will be largely such as those 
of previous ones. Agriculture may have a larger place 
than at Chicago, in recognition of the chief element of 
the development of the Louisiana Purchase. No field 
will be neglected. A vast population lives within ten 
hours from St. Louis, and from this the patronage will 
be obtained chiefly. Good times will undoubtedly pre- 
vail, and care will be taken that the Fair shall leave 
no prostrating effects upon the town. 

For one reason, if for no other, | am glad that the 
Fair is to be held. As a result there will-probably be 
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the most severe that the city and the Central West 
have ever known. The heat was intense at times, but 
there were few prostrations. The percentage was 
small in comparison with that of New York in the 
ten days’ hot spell that ended on July 3. It was hot 
in the sun, but the lack of humidity made the atmos- 
phere tolerable, and there was little real suffering 
among the people. 

As T have said, the health of the city is excellent. 
In 1898 the death-rate was as low as fourteen in 1000. 
Its water-supply, although somewhat discolored in ap- 
pearance, is abundant and wholesome. It may sur- 
prise most persons to know that the city has more 
hours of sunshine than any other of large size in the 
country. In 1898, for example, it had 2964 hours of 
sunshine, as compared with 2686 at New York, 2927 
at Philadelphia, and 2466 at Chicago, Only on eighty- 
seven days of the year was there frost. The annual 
rainfall is about thirty-eight inches. The average 
height of the city is 500 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

The unpleasant things that have been said about 
the climate of St. Louis, I can testify from personal 
experience, are unjust, for I was there during the 
most trying time the city has ever known. Being used 
to the lower temperatures of the Atlantic coast, I was 
somewhat fearful of the experience, but I can say that 
I have suffered vastly more discomfort in New York 
from the heat than I did in St. Louis. Dread of the 
heat should keep no one away from the city. 

Although its tone is slightly exaggerative, due large- 
ly to the peculiar qualities of local pride, I am moved 
to close this article by quoting from a little book 
which has been printed recently in St. Louis, setting 
forth the attractions of the place: 

“With a people whose intelligence and virtues are 
reflected by social. standards than which there are 
none higher or. more liberal in Christendom; with an 
2 : enterprise and thrift that are typified by the marvel- 

The Iris Bed and Shaw Mausoleum, Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis lous sooth of the city herself; vith every adjunct of 

the highest order of civilization—schools, art galleries, 

: universities, libraries, musical conservatories, churches, 

left as a permanent memorial a great statue of Thomas’ is not the prostrating kind of heat. I was in St. hospitals, technical academies, scientific exhibits—St. 

Jetferson in the vast domain which he added to the Louis seeking material for the preparation of this Louis is proud of her distinction as the most Ameri- 
United States. At present there is only one monu- article during the protracted heated spell of July last, can of American cities.” 

ment to his memory in that region. It is the rough- 

stone affair designed by himself for his grave, and 

which, after a suitable monument took its place, was 

, given to the University of Missouri, and now stands 

upon its campus at Columbia. It is scarcely higher 

than a man, and crude though it is, it probably re- 

veals the modesty and simple spirit of Jefferson more 

than anything else. 

Still no fitting effigy of Jefferson’s greatness is to 
be found within the confines of the empire he added 
to the nation. More than a dozen years ago James 
G. Blaine, speaking in the great hall of the Merchant’s 
KExchange, said this: 

“TI have one reproach against the trans-Mississippi 
department. My reproach to every foot and to every 
inhabitant of the Territory of Louisiana is that on 
its surface, which represents a third part of the 
United States, there is not a statue raised to the honor 
of Thomas Jefferson.” 

The World’s Fair management will undoubtedly re- 

move this reproach. If for no other'reason this would 
seem to justify the elaborate commemoration of the 
Louisiana Purchase. There can be no doubt that the 
exposition will be our greatest national show. 
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The Climate of St. ‘te 
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HERE is a general impression that St. Louis is 

; the hottest place in the United States north of 
the Gulf States, and that a more uncomfortable 

town does not exist in the country in the summer-time. 
On this account, many unkind things, most of which 
would not adorn print, have been said. It is un- 
fortunate that injurious reports of this character 
find common circulation. The thermometer does get 
above ninety, sometimes as often as thirty times a 
year, and there is great heat in consequence, but it 
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New Building for J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Isaac S. Taylor, Architect 
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“The Katy Flyer” 
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WABASH LIN E 


is the great intermediate artery be- 
tween the gateways of the West and 
all important cities of the East, run- 
ning magnificent through trains 


every day in the year, made up of: 


elegant Reclining Chair Cars (free), 
Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Dining Cars, serving meals equal to 
first class hotels. All trains vesti- 
buled and brilliantly lighted. 


NOTE THE SERVICE TO AND 
FROM ST. LOUIS 


Quadruple Daily, Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
Triple Daily, New York 

Double Daily, Boston 

Chicago 

Quadruple Daily, Kansas City 
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An Unfortunate Poet 


OETS are apt to grow careless of 
P their domestic relations whén con- 
sorting with the muse, and a sad 
affair that took place in a London police 
court the other day would indicate that 
the ménage of Francis William Carter, 
the sweet singer of such melodious ditties 
as “Why did I leave my little back 
room?” was obviously no exception to the 
common lot. He told the magistrate that 
on account of song-writing being slack at 
this time of the year he was unable to pay 
the arrears due for his wife’s support. It 
was very inconsiderate of her to cause 
him this disturbance, for the muse which 
haunted his little back room declined ac- 
quaintance with a police court; besides, 
the worry in having to appear before his 
Worship and grovel in mundane affairs 
made it impossible for him to write hu- 
morous songs. Think of this sensitive 
poetic soul subject to the slings and ar- 
rows of a cruel world! And yet this 
heartless magistrate, lacking the finer 
sensibilities of poetic appreciation, made 
the cold-blooded suggestion to Francis 
William that he seek more remunerative 
employment as a laborer or street-cleaner, 
in which occupation he might yet find his 
true level in the social scale. How can the 
spirit of poetry soar ’neath the crushing 
weight of such blind and sordid material- 
ism! 





Mark Bennitt 


Superintendent Press Department, Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition 





The Future of St. Louis 








HE future of St. Louis looms bright- 

f ly before the eyes of its people, and 

it has not been altogether ignored 
by the well-informed citizen elsewhere. 
The aggressiveness and ambition of its 
wholesale houses have caused them to seek 
business not only in what might be termed 
their national territory—that is, the vast 
region lying to the west .and south—but 
they are reaching east for patronage. Rep- 
resentatives of its business houses in many 
lines are to be seen even as far away as 
New England, and New York jobbers are 
large buyers from St. Louis. The tremen- 
dous development of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico means much for 
the city. Its warehouses carry ample 
stocks, and it is many hours nearer than 
any other large trading-point. In these 
busy times despatch is everything, and the 
interests of St. Louis as a distributing 
centre are sharply looked after by its 
wide-awake business men. The outlook for 
a continued and rapid commercial growth 
is thus assured. 

When one considers the natural advan- 
tages of St. Louis—the great water high- 
way, north and south, the tremendous 
and far-reaching railroad connections 
radiating in every direction, the vast 
agricultural and mineral lands all about 
the city, its climatic conditions, its in- 
dividual and municipal enterprise — it 
seems no golden prophecy to say that it 
will some day stand unrivalled in Amer- 
ica for commercial supremacy. Its trade 
spreads over a vast territory—eastward to 
where the morning sun peeps above the 
sun-clad hills of Puritan New England, 
and westward to the warmest glow of the 
Pacific. Its manufactures are seen alike 
in the climes along the northern border 
of our country and in the tropical lands of 
the far South. There is no limit to its 
enterprise, and the great Exposition that 
is so soon to open its doors will spread 
abroad the fame of St. Louis, and give 
the citizens of the United States a feeling 
of pride and ownership in so attractive a 
municipality. 
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The portraits of the directors of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in this issue of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY are from the galleries of Guerin and 
Strauss, St. Louis. 
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Willie K. Vanderbilt 


Who was chiefly responsible for the races 


















































John Jaeob Astor Baron de Moroques J. McMillin Hamilton Paul Fosdyck 
Just before the Start of the first Race for Steam-Machines 






































David Wolfe Bishop in his large French Racer 
























































A spirited Finish—W. K. Vanderbilt’s ‘“‘Red Devil” wins Start of the Race for 12-horse-power Gasolene Vehicles 


THE AUTOMOBILE RACES AT NEWPORT, AUGUST 30 
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EXT to our friend the motorman on the 
Breadway car, the most overworked chap 
of my acquaintance during the past two 
weeks was the First-Nighter. It required 
a pretty strenuous stretch of a_ pretty 

strenuous pair of legs to keep up with the 
procession, to say nothing of the iron nerve demanded 
by the exigencies of the occasion, and if weariness of 
spirit and exhaustion of body have resulted in a warped 
judgment or two among the ranks of the critics con- 
cerning the merits and demerits of plays and players, 
the managers have only themselves to blame. It was 
with a thoroughly American rush and a characteris- 
tic profusion that our theatres tumbled madly over 
each other’s heels in their openings, and to such a 
rictous degree was the first-night habit carried that 
I would suggest the need of legislative action to pre- 
vent a repetition of similar conditions another season. 
Surely if the really great powers of earth can serious- 
ly discuss the partition of China or some other profit- 
able national plum, there is no reason why the man- 
agers of our theatres should not get together and 
Gevise some system of dividing up the month of Sep- 
tember in such a fashion that the poor devil who goes 
to the theatre because he must, and not because he 
wants to, can secure a breathing-spell now and then. 
A crying need of the present moment outside of a 
good stock company is a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Critics, and if some Bergh among the man- 
agers will rise up and set such a philanthropic ven- 
ture going, countless sufferers will in their turn rise 
up and call him blessed. I have not the statistics 
at hand, but I have been informed that the nervous- 
prostration returns at the Bureau of Critical Sta- 
tistics show the rate for the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember to have been 41.2, and the rumor that Mr. 
William Muldoon has raised the rates of board at his 
Sanitarium for Dramatic Critics to Exposition prices, 
from three to seven dollars a day, finds considerable 
credence among those to whom it is of most concern. 
That the leading evening newspapers. for the first 
time in their history, provided ambulances instead of 
electric cabs to take their critics home toward the end 
of the week is a matter of common knowledge, and that 
the Board of Health has been petitioned to intervene 
in behalf of this over- 
worked corps of writers 


followed by a next morning, when calmer judgments 
prevail. Frankly, the spell of environment gone, I could 
not see that either of the heroes of the evening had 
done much that might not just as well have-been left 
undone. When Mr. Mapes permitted himself to be 
dragged before the curtain and modestly bowed his 
acknowledgments to his vociferous admirers in the 
audience, [ thought “ Don Cesar’s Return” by far the 
better of the two productions now running, because I 
liked the author’s demeanor in a stressful moment, 
and the wishes of his friends—including myself—ex- 
erted a momentarily compelling influence; but in the 
calmer hours of the next morning the best I was willing 
to say for it was that it is no worse than the Gerald 
du Maurier version up the street. And then there was 
Mr. Hackett! With the lime-light turned upon his 
manly proportions, his fascinating smile, his activity, 
his wondrous prowess, his marvellous dexterity with 
his sword, his vehemence in love-making, his rollick- 
ing swashbuckler methods over the flagons—all these 
things, seen through the haze of the incense that- has 
become a regular feature of a first-night audience, 
caused me to lean back and say: “ No wonder this 
young fellow is one of the eight or ten most popular 
leeding men New York has known since the days of 
Harry Montague. He is good to see, good to’ hear, 
good to have and to hold. The future of the stage is 
bright with such a star as this blazing down from the 
theatrical firmament.” But then comes. that next 
morning. The beribboned gloves of the ladies are put 
away. The clapping hands are buttering rolls at the 
breakfast table. The applause of the audience is still- 
ed, and the only incense about ccmes from the coffee- 
pot. Then one remembers that Mr. Hackett lacked 
repose and laughed too much, swallowed many of his 
lines, and declaimed nasally at times. One recalls 
too that for at least two acts of the comedy Don 
Casar gave no sign of the finer instincts which show 
that the gentleman still remains in the swashbuckling 
hidalgo. One remembers that the love Don Cesar was 
supposed to have fer Maritena was not an inspiring 
passion-— hardly more than a passing interest, as 
Messrs. Mapes and Hackett let us see it—so that when 
the finality is reached there is nothing very convinc- 
ing in the Don’s concern over the attentions of the 





with Don Cesar’s return is not clear; and I presume 
that Mr. Lackaye’s much-praised performance of King 
Carlos was all that it should be. I never saw King 
Carlos myself, but if it is a historical fact that he lack- 
ed majesty and looked like a well-fed and prosperous 
Italian opera-singer of twenty years ago, 1 am quite 
satisfied that Mr. Lackaye fulfilled all the requirements 


. of the situation. The most encouraging feature of the 


entertainment, to my mind, was the marked ‘decrease 
in the visible mortality of the Hackett play. Don 
Cesar kills but one person in full sight of the audi- 
ence, and, so far as I could discover, but one behind 
the scenes. Some four or five supernumeraries. went 
down before his sword in the third act, as usual, but 
inasmuch as they removed their own bodies it is fair 
to assume that their injuries were not mortal. 


them, but in view of the prevalence of de 
Bazanitis on Broadway I would suggest, as an 
amelioration of conditions, that Messrs. Hackett and 
Faversham and Messrs. Mapes and du Maurier get to- 
gether“and pool their issues. By a judicious collabora- 
tion two unsatisfactory adaptations might be re- 
duced to one pleasing drama, and certainly in the new 
United States de Bazan Trust a reassignment of parts 
would become inevitable, many’ actors~would be elim- 
inated, and a compact organization capable of giving 
a wholly satisfactory performance .would result. 
And when this is done Mr. Hackett can reappear— 
in some other réle. 1 like him too well to see him 
pinning his season’s fortunes to an ill-fitting garment. 


CC ithe, atin are odious, and I shall not make 


tion of “ Thomas Moore” will depend entirely 

-upon what he goes to see. If he goes for a 
charming evening under the genial sway of Andrew 
Mack and an accomplished supporting company he 
will not be disappointed, but if he be a student of 
dramatie literature and a lover of Thomas Moore, 
he will not get what he bargained for. Mr. Theodore 
Burt Sayre, who is responsible for the vehicle through 
which Mr. Mack’s ample talents are displayed, has 
touched but one point of realism in his play, and? that 
by indirection only. There was nothing dramatic in 
Moore’s life. There is 
nothing dramatic in Mr. 
Sayre’s play. Here the 


QO) ion enjoyment of the Herald Square produc- 





I am assured on compe 
tent authority. 


N fourteen days there 
I have been eight 

first-nights, and all 
the most popular lead- 
ing men New York has 
known since the days of 
Harry Montague have 
emerged from the cocoon 
of rehearsals into the 
full glare of «publicity, 
and are now fluttering 
actively about the candle 
of popular favor. Messrs. 
Faversham and Hackett 
are running trial heats 
on Broadway, in vary- 
ing versions of “ Don 
Cesar de Bazan”; Mr. 
Drew and Mr. Sothern, 
under the same manage- 
ment, but not on_ the 
same street, are in- 
dulging in a royal 
rivalry that brings the 
summer girl hundling 
back from the sea - shore 
and the mountain in 
search of matinée tick 
ets and opaque hats; 
those eminent Dutch 
comedians Messrs. Weber 
and Kields and the 
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point of contact between 
the comedy and the man 
ceases; but,none the less, 
no one has any right to 
complain, since the poet 
is not at all injured by 
the ‘innocent complica- 
tions. Mr. Sayre has con- 
structed about him, and 
one leaves the’ play with 
an exceedingly pleasant 
impression of the great 
Trish bard. “It would 
perhaps have been. better 
from certain points of 
view if Mr. Sayre had 
called his comedy by 
some other name—it cer- 
tainly’ would have been 
just as well; Mr. Mack 
could have done himself 
full justice as Patsy 
Grogan, or Dick Scan- 
neil, or some other sweet 
singer who might have 
lived at the time. Still, 
I do not wish to cavil, 
and where no harm is 
done one should not com- 
plain. 

For certain reasons I 
am glad Mr. Mack has 
moved up town. He will 
come before a large num- 








Rogers Brothers are 
splitting the sides of the 


critics with laughter 
over their Highty- 
Tighty nonsense — the 


former in their own 

home, the latter, strangely enough, at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre; while Mr. Andrew Mack, following 
the example of R. H. Macy & Company, has deserted 
lourteenth Street for Herald Square, with a* pleasing 
comedy that is so full of Mack that one would be greedy 
indeed who would ask for Moore. 


opening night of Don Cesar de Faversham at the 

Criterion, but when Don Cesar de Hackett first 
flung down the gauntlet to the champion of the Trust 
1 happened to be present and to take part in the joys 
of the moment. The enthusiasm over the achievements 
of Messrs. Mapes and Hackett, the former as a play- 
sinith, the latter as a roistering hidalgo much given to 
fighting and giggling, seemed to make them worthy of 
the gloves the ladies in the audience were clapping into 
ribbon. The comedy seemed to have certain admirable 
qualities, and Mr. Hackett appeared to rise to real 
heights under the influences of the moment. but— 
well, it is a pity that a First Night must always be 


[' was not my good fortune to be present at the 





. 
Mr. Hackett and Miss Kahn 


*““Don Caesar’s Return” at Wallack’s Theatre 


King to the Countess, or the imperilment of the 
honor of his name, which he has held rather lightly 
himself. If Don Cesar was really passionately in 
love with Marituna, as he should have been, no one 
would have guessed it for all that Mr. Hackett said 
or did. 

The supporting company was curiously. uneven, but 
under the prevailing topsy-turvy system were perhaps 
appropriately cast. The best actors were thrust into 
minor parts. The idea of casting Mr. W. J. Le Moyne 
in the réle of a mumbling old nobleman, with no lines 
to speak of, would hardly have occurred to a theatri- 
cal manager in days when stars shone and did not 
merely twinkle; and yet in awarding palms for dis- 
tinction one must not fail to note that this veteran 
actor showed the stuff that is in him by the artistic 
finish of what little he had to do. In the first act 
Mr. Roberts was excellent as the villanous Don José. 
Later I wished he would withdraw and go back to 
* Arizona.” Miss Kahn,as Maritana, gave a very cred- 
itable imitation of Trilby, though what this had to do 


ber of people who might 
otherwise have passed to 
the end of their days 
without knowledge of an 
actor of merit, of win- 
ning personality, and of 
undoubtedly wholesome character. Somehow or other 
Mr. Mack seems singularly willing, considering that he 
is a star, to give somebody else a chance. Under his 
sway, when one of the subordinate actors is tempora- 
rily occupying the centre of the stage, you are not 
kept in a state of anxious suspense lest the principal 
shall rush upon the scene, sword in hand, and kill him 
or push him over into the orchestra for so doing. This 
is a new sensation on Broadway, where the Romantic 
Drama for some years has been devoted to a scuffle of 
more or less interest for the centre of the stage. Mr. 
Mack does not play both ends against the middle, as 
some of the most popular young leading men New 
York has known since the days of Harry Montague 
seem to do so persistently, but encourages a quality of 
team play in his troupe which adds to its strength 
without diminishing his own. I think he will have a 
good influence upon the atmosphere into which he has 
projected himself, and in the kindest spirit possible I 
would recommend to some of his rivals for popular 
favor on Broadway at the present moment that they 
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Moss Lovett 


Mr. Mack 


A Scene from “Tom Moore” at the Herald Square Theatre 


take a night off and go to the Herald 
Square Theatre to study this singing 
comedian’s ways. It would not hurt some 
of them to do a little acting on the side 
occasionally, and Mr. Mack can show them 
how to do it. 

Most of Mr. Mack’s admirers love him 
best when he sings. I do not, but that is 
my own fault. There is always something 
uncanny to me about a great manly chap, 
capable of administering a knock-out blow 
to fate, devoting his bulk to the emission 
of a thin tenor voice that seems to dwell 
somewhere in the top of his head. 
Mack may sing easily, and his voice may 


be rarely sweet in its quality, as I am told | 
| with an exceedingly comfortable sense of 


it is. | listened uneasily, because he ap- 
peared to me to labor too stressfully for 
the results attained. His effort and its 
result seemed too like that of a steam-der- 
rick used to lift a tenpenny nail, and 
if I may say so without appearing harsh, 
I would add that vocally Mr. Mack does 
not belong quite so close to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House as 
talents belong to the Empire, the Criterion, 
or Wallack’s. Otherwise I distinctly ap- 
prove of Mr. Mack, and am glad to see 
that while the mantle of Booth is empty, 
the robe of Montague divided into parts 
by eight or ten popular leading men, the 
laurels of Florence and Williams have de- 
scended upon a brow big enough to wear 
them. Mr. Mack’s support, as I have al- 
ready suggested, is excellent. In a company 
so uniformly good throughout it would be 
improper to single out any one for special 
mention. Suffice it, then, to say that from 
the babies who take part in the opening 
school scene to the interesting actor whose 
name appears second on the programme, 
the work in hand has been intrusted to 


worthy players. 
I ies of the roisterous Don Cesars, Mr. 
John Drew, in Captain Marshall’s 
clean-cut little comedy, “The Second in 
Command,” was a positive joy. Somehow 
or other it is a pleasant thing to come 
in out of the chill of the misty, moisty 
past and bask in the sunshine of the pres- 
ent. To see men and women dressed in 
iwnodern and reasonable garments, walking 
through the complications of life like 
ladies and gentlemen instead of a lot of 
masqueraders brawling on the streets and 
intriguing in painted palaces, has come 
to be a most refreshing sensation to an 
appetite that is surfeited with the noisy 
and murderous romantic drama. I sup- 
pose there must always be some middle 
ground between vaudeville and pure com- 
edy, and perhaps the romantic drama, as 
it is ladled out to us to-day, serves this 
purpose better than the circus, but we 
have had too much of it, and the manager 
who will provide the public with a comedy 
worth seeing, and worth talking about 
after it has been seen, such as Robertson 
used to write and such as Lester Wallack 


F Mr. Mack was a relief from the hero- 


used to present, will find his coffers filling | 


up. “The Second in Command” is a 
promise of some such high resolve in the 
Frohman-Mummer Trust, and I hope the 


season so well begun at the Empire will | 


continue throughout the winter. 








Mr. | 


histrionically his | 





“The Second in Command” is not a 
great play, but it is a clean one and a 
pleasant one, and tolerably bright. It 
was written by a man who knows how to 
make much out of a very slight situa- 
tion, and all the incidents are handled 
with a nicety and a refinement which 
should appeal to the most cultivated class 
of our theatre-goers. I do not think a 
gallery god would ever work himself up 
into a frenzy over its complications, but 
the man or the woman who goes to the 
theatre to be pleasantly entertained, to 
have his or her risibles aroused and his 
or her heart touched without being ripped, 
will come away from the Empire Theatre 


satisfaction. 

Mr. Frohman has surrounded Mr. Drew 
with a company which is particularly well 
selected. The men are manly and the 
women womanly. ‘The actors are nicely 
adjusted in their relations to each other, 
and [I do not recall in a thirty-years ac- 
quaintance with the work of Mr. Drew a 
r6le in which he has more convincingly 


| shown his own peculiar charm, and that 


artistic finish which belongs to him, not 
alone by achievement, but by inheritance. 
Occasionally of recent years Mr. Drew has 
been miscast, but this year he appears be- 
fore us in the sort of role in which he is 
immeasurably the superior of any actor 
upon the American stage to-day. He is 
able to be himself again, and I am glad of 
ii, for when Mr. Drew is able to be him- 
self those who sit for an evening be- 
neath the spell of his presence are assured 
of those. delights. and reliefs from - care 
which I opine the‘ theatre was originally 
designed to provide. “There is not a false 
nor an unrefined note in the piece. There 
are no vulgar intrigues, and there is no 
villain in the proper sense of the word. 
Human strength and human weaknesses 
are reflected in the mirror, and are por- 
trayed so delicately that it is-their hu- 
manity rather than their vigor or their 
weakness that strikes us. The play holds 
a charming love story, and for once the 
hero has to get along without the love 
of the heroine, who, with really proper 
taste, Javishes it upon another, for the 
other is worthy of it. The curtain falls 
upon a wholly satisfactory conclusion, as 
far as the love interest is concerned, Mr. 
Standing winning the hand of Miss Con- 
quest, to which he is fully entitled, and 
Mr. Drew lavishing caresses upon the Vic- 
toria Cross which, as a soldier, he has 
won on the field of battle, and as a Briton 
finds consolatory in the bitterness of de- 
feat as a lover. : 
Scenically Mr. Frohman has given his 
public a series of pictures that are an ab- 
solute delight to the eye, which will ap- 
peal to all, even to the material, commer- 
cial Yarikee, who, if he be unable to appre 
ciate their artistic beauty, noting the 
presence of a Baltimore piano in the 
quarters of a British colonel at Lowches- 
ter, will be inclined to rise up and cheer 
American enterprise. There is a note 
of sincerity throughout the four acts of | 
“The Second in Command ” which is wor- 
thy of emulation at all our theatres. 
THE OBSERVER. 
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'How a Boundary- 
Line is Defined 


HE boundary-line which divides the 
United States from Canada follows, 
at its eastern end, an irregular wa- 


their inlets. But through that great 
tract of mountainous woodland reaching 
westward from the Lake of the Woods, in 
Minnesota, this line is well defined at reg- 
ular intervals by pillars of wood and iron, 
earth mounds, or stone cairns. 

Beginning at the Lake of the Woods, 
cast-iron pillars have been placed—alter- 
nately by the English and our government 
—one mile apart, until reaching the Red 
River Valley. These pillars are hollow 
castings of a pyramidal form, eight feet 
| in height, having a base eight 
| square and an octagon flange one inch in 
thickness, with a top four inches square 
surmounted by a solid cap. Into these 
hollow posts are fitted well-seasoned cedar 
joists, with spikes driven through aper- 
tures made for that purpose in the cast- 
ings. 

One-half of the length of the pillars 
is firmly imbedded in the ground, so 
that the inscriptions on their sides, in 
raised letters two inches high, face the 
north and south—the first reading, “ Con- 
vention of London,” the other, “ October 
20, 1818.” 

Beyond the Red River, earth mounds 
and stone cairns seven feet by eight gen- 
erally denote the boundary-line. When- 
ever wooden posts are used, they are of 
the same height as the iron pillars, and 
painted red above the ground. Through 
forests a clearing has been made a rod 
wide,-so that the course is plainly indi- 
cated. 

Where bodies of water are crossed, 
monuments of stone have been raised sev- 
eral feet above high tide. Over the moun- 
tains shafts of granite like grim senti- 
nels guard the way. 

Thus are the lines between the respective 
possessions of Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States brought into tangible reality. 
It -is‘rare that boundaries are thus set 
forth on this continent or elsewhere. 

RAYMOND BALL. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cores wir colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
_ av. 





IN SUBSTITUTE FEEDING 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the 
basis for all beginnings. What is required, then, is 
the best possible milk product. BORDEN’s EAGLE 
Bk AND CONDENSED MILK is ideal, pure, sterile, and 
guarded against contamination.—[ Adv.) 








TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homeas 
in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
yan from $60 a year. N.Y. ‘Telephone Co. 
7 Ad 

Don’t think you have drunk the ne plus ultra of 
wines until you have tried Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA 
Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[ Ad7.] 


Angostura Bitters. At and druggists’.— 


Adv 


grocers’ 



















Stores Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. Siz 
GERT’s Genuine, linported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 
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TAUGHT A: TAIL, 


Learn at home to earn money at home, or in 


china and pottery. 
“Ornamental Design” containing student«’work, 
Seh: 


Correspondence 
Box 1159 Scranton, Pa. 
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THE tonic that és a tonic—- ABBOTT” 's, the Original | 
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Wasteful 
Office Work 


Merchants who buy with discretion 
and sell largely at fair advances over 
cost, at the end of the year find 
that their individual profits are 
small—that they hardly have made 
the interest on their invested cay- 
tal and moderate salaries for them- 
selves. They feel that there is an 
immense amount of detail con- 
nected with their business, making 
the office work cumbersome, in- 
tricate, and expensive, which 
might be lessened, but how to 
simplify it they do not know. 


Baker-Vawter 


Business Systems 


are the result of examination of office 
work in almost every line of trade, and 
can be adapted to any business, saving 
both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s account- 
ants, guided by practical experience 
and common-sense, will analyze 
your business, devise and install a 
simple and. perfect system at a 
reasonable charge, which will save 
its cost many times. As often as 
required competent auditors will 
make examinations and reports. 


Please write for pamphlet, “The Result of Un- 
intelligent Competition,” containing perti inent as aid 
wholesome truths, 


Baker-Vawter Company 
Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 
Branches in all principal cities. 
Address all communications to 


Baker-Vawter Company, Audit Dept. 
136 Washington Street, Chicago 


PRESIDENT 
| SUSPENDERS, i 


give 
ease 
and 
grace 















to 
every Jj 
mitelecesal 





Moves when you do. Adjusts itself 
to every bend of the body. Every 
pair guaranteed. Look for “ Presi- 
dent”? on the buckles. Trimmings 
} can not rust. Price 60 cents. Sold 
everywhere or by mail. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box e71,S8hirley, Mass. 











THE *“SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 2"4, Sse" 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 








ER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 


BOK 


BITTERS 


None better in mixed drinks. 
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HE Middle States Regatta, held on the Harlem 

River,,New York, on Labor day, was a fitting 

climax to the rowing season. It was partic- 

ularly noticeable for the number of out-of- 

town crews that competed, although the local 
oarsmen earried off the honors, winning nine out of 
fifteen events. The meeting of Titus and Mehrhoff in 
the senior singles was undoubtedly the feature of the 
day, since it demonstrated that in the former, Amer- 
ica has a worthy successor to Ten Eyck, who has re- 
tired. Titus, since Ten Eyck’s retirement, may now 
claim a clear title to the championship. In the race 
Titus actually rowed Mehrhoff to a standstill, the lat- 
ter collapsing near the finish and falling out of his 
boat. All the races were rowed over a one-mile course. 
Favored with a strong tide, the Malta intermediate 
eight, of Philadelphia, rowed the distance in 4 minutes 
301%, seconds, and will claim a record for the course. 



































G. R. Garnier and E. Allcock 








of the Week | 


ship in the Metropolitan district. The Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club has held the championship for five years, 
and its defeat comes as a great surprise. The score 
was 86 to 66. An English cricket eleven, under the 
leadership of B. T. N. Bosanquest, is booked to arrive 
here about September 11, and will engage in a series 
of contests at Philadelphia and in the vicinity of New 
York. The English team contains several members who 
have played in America before. Among these are Cap- 
tain Bosanquest ; Warner, who played here in 1897 and 
1898; Mitchell, who was a member of Warner’s team in 
1897; Robertson and Dowsen. The playing reputation 
of the Englishmen is excellent. : 


head Bay, Saturday, August 31, was the greatest 
since the inaugural event thirteen years ago. The 
field of nineteen two-year-old colts and fillies outclassed 


re many’: respects the Futurity race, run at Sheeps- 

















The Middle States Regatta—The Harlem Course, with the Start of the Junior Four-oared Gigs 


those of previous years in quality and value; 





The Nonpareils were beaten only half a 
length in this race. By their victory over — 
the Nonpareils and Unions, in the senior 
four-oared shells, the Atalantas won perma- 
nent possession for their club of the Sunday 
Call cup. Atalanta crews won the cup in 
1890 and 1892, and this year’s victory en- 
titles them to retain it. The race of senior 
eight-oared shells was not started until dark, 
and the Philadelphia Maltas, by many 
thought to be sure winners, were beaten by 
the Harlems and Nonpareils after a desper- i 
ate contest. Less than a length separated 
the three crews at the finish, the Harlems be- 
ing placed first. Visiting crews — Malta, 
Vesper, and Philadelphia Barge, of Phila- f 


delphia; Valencia, of Hoboken; Ariel, of ae 


Baltimore; and Staten Island, of Staten Isl- 
and—each took a race. The races were wit- 
nessed by a vast crowd of people, who lined 
both banks of the Harlem near the famous 
Speedway trotting-course, and by others who 
watched them from different craft on the 
river. 


S was freely predicted, the list of en- 
A tries for the National Golf Champion- 
ship at Atlantic City turned out to 

be a record-breaker, 141 names being enrolled 
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7] the record for the distance was beaten by 


nearly a second; the attendance was greater 
than ever before, it being estimated that 
over 30,000 people saw the race, and the gen- 
eral interest, not only in New York, but all 
over the United States and England, was 
most intense. The winner, Yankee, is en- 
tered in the English Derby, and will be a 
sure starter in 1902, barring accidents. 
Yankee was ridden by O’Connor with admir- 
able judgment and skill, and ran a remark- 
able race. The winner comes honestly by his 
speed and racing qualities, being sired by the 
famous Hanover, one of the greatest race- 
horses of his day, out of Correction. 


automobile races on Ocean Avenue 

finally prevailed, and the management 
was compelled to transfer them to Aquidneck 
Park, where they were pulled off on a half- 
mile track. This robbed them of much of 
their interest, as it was impossible to speed 
the machines up to their capacity around 
the curves. Nevertheless, as a sporting event 
they were a great success. William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., carried off the principal honors. 
The main race was for gasoline machines de- 
veloping over twelve horse- power. Three 


TT opposition to holding the Newport 








from fifty-five clubs. The West has a large 
number, and is well represented. There are 
several entries from Florida, and Illinois and 
the vicinity of Chicago loom up particularly 
strong. Practically all 
the cracks of the country 
are included. The recent 


The English Athletes at Montreal 


Trainer Bennett explaining the American style of starting a running race 


heats were run. Foxhall Keene, the -polo- 
player, and David De Wolfe Bishop were the 
competitors in the first heat, which Keene 
won easily. Mr. Vander- 
bilt contested with W. N. 
Murray, of Pittsburg, in 





ruling as to amateurs, 
sent out by Secretary 
Kerr, has apparently 
met with much approval. 
The new ruling bars from 
the Amateur champion- 
ship players who accept 
board or transportation 
for an exhibition of their 
skill. Players are ex- 
pressly. forbidden to sell 
prizes won in_ golf 
matches or to allow 
their dues to be paid for 
them by any individual 
or club. The rule should 
work well, and ought to 
be strictly and impar- 
tially enforced. 


Y their victory over 
the Knickerbockers 


at Prospect Park. 








the second. The latter 
drove an American ma- 
chine, while Vanderbilt 
was up behind his new 
German Mercedes racer. 
Vanderbilt won this heat, 
which left him and Keene 
to meet in the final. The 
distance in all of these 
heats was five’ miles. 
The “Red Devil,” as 
Vanderbilt’s racer was 
called, proved its supe- 
riority by defeating 
Keene, doing the distance 
in 7 minutes 3634 sec- 
onds. The races were 


there seems little doubt 
that automobile racing 
will in the near future 
become an important fea- 
ture of out-door sports, 
subject, of course, to 








Brooklyn, on Labor day, 
the Brooklyn Cricket 
Club won the champion- 





The Middle 


States Regatta—Finish of the Junior Double Sculls 


proper restrictions as to 
-speed on public roads. 


largely attended, and‘ 
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Notes of a Bookman | 


The choice of a place in which to 

spend it he must lay partly to the 
charge of Mr. Henry W. Nevinson. Read- 
ing his delightful Plea of Pan, he became 
discontented with the suave urbanity and 
drab security of civilization, and was taken 
with a longing for the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the desert air, and the booming surf 
on the edge of a wind-swept wilderness. 
The simple savage, the survival of remote 
ages, cried out against the various uses 
of moral soap. Who has not felt the 
awakening of a wild desire, in the midst 
of daily life, walking the sober streets 
or suffering the dull horror of all this 
sedentary world, to fly away on the wings 
of the morning and bid sewage and civ- 
ilization go hang? And so it happened 
that the Bookman flung out of civilized 
exile one red sunset evening, and sought 
the blended soul of earth and ether, of 
moorland, of trackless ocean that stretches 
to the rising sun from the brow of the 
hill on which stands the little hamlet of 
Siasconset on the far western shore of the 
Isle of Nantucket. 


T™ Bookman has been on a holiday. 








*Sconset, as it is colloquially called, is | 


as yet untouched by the dress clothes of 
civilization. It is said that an adven- 
turous civilian appeared at a dance that 
was being given by the gay visitors one 
evening last summer with his violin and 
a suit of evening clothes; but although 
he has subsequently appeared with the 
violin on-several occasions, he has never | 


dared to don the garb of evening dress | 


since that awful first appearance. There 
is a general return to first principles and 
the simplicity of primitive instincts which 
is naive and refreshing —for the time. 
«ven at the Ocean View House, whose ta- 
ble I can recommend with a pleasant rem- 
iniscent relish, there is an absence of 
formality and stale custom. The _ pro- 
prietor is a sort of many-handed Hop- 
kinson Smith in his masterly distribution 
of gifts. He can draw your tooth as neat- 
ly as he can a champagne cork; he can 
toot the horn when you drive off into 
the mocnlight, or awake the distant echoes | 
with cornet, violin, or whatever your fa- 
vorite instrument may be: On emergency 
he will wait on a table in the dining- 
room, or tempt the light fantastic toe to 
waltz or polka music with equal dili- 
gence and success, and once I caught him 
doing a cake-walk with his wife, while 
the fair Lilian (she was dark, but she | 
ought to have been fair with that name), 
the head waitress, banged the latest coon 
song on the piano. But that was after 
most of the guests had succumbed to the 
endless lullaby of the ocean in the Annex. 
What chcer and hospitality may you not 
expect from so cordial and versatile a 
host; and withal mine host was a gen- 
tleman. We do such things in America, 
and do them naturally and with perfect 
poise, notwithstanding the horror which I 
know it awakened in one English observer. 


Character is rich and varied in origi- 
nality in such a rendezvous. At this 
same hotel, the head waiter was a young 
Englishman who had graduated at An- 
dover, spent two years at Yale, and is 
about to enter a _ theological seminary. 
Incidentally I may remark that between 
two summer seasons he had occupied him- 
self in organizing and promoting “ The 
Book-Lovers’ Library.” The good, kindly 
Scotch woman who furnished us with 
sleeping and sitting rooms, redolent of 
wild cucumber and sweet-peas, was of a 
high-minded and intellectual calibre quite 
unsuspected of her neighbors. Indeed, she 
had a who'esome influence upon me, and 
I have come back to my exile a humbler 
citizen of the world: On her mother’s 
side she claimed descent from Mary Queen 
of Scots, while the paternal veins ran with 
the ancient blood of the Douglas, of more 
ancient lineage than the Stuarts. The 
universality and catholicism of the na- 
tives are indicated by the liberality with 
which divine services of all sects and de- 
nom‘nations are dispensed in turn, from 
morn'ng till evening, on Sunday, in the 
one litt'e chapel which lifts its solitary 
spire in “Sconset. The same liberality 
is shown in matters of orthography, as dis- 
played in the text which is printed large 
on the wall behind the pulpit: “ Beho!d, 
how good and pleasant it is for brethern 
[sie] to dwell together in unity!” But 
1 cannot say that the same liberality is 
always shown in secular affairs. In the 
printed “ Rules” governing the member- 
ship of the Casino—a hall built recently 
for dances, ete.—I found this curious lim- 
itation of the family subscription: “A 
family shall consist of a man, his wife and 
children, any lady member of his family 
actually residing with him, and the fa- 
ther of either the husband or wife if over 
sixty years old.” Even in far ’Sconset, the 
mother-in-law seems taboged! As a corol- 
lary to this I may add that I attended a 
wedding during my visit which created 
quite a sensation. In the living memory 
of ’Sconseters it was but the third which 
had taken place in the bosom of the village. 














*Sconset as a village is an ungainly 
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“Its invention supercedes all other methods of house lighting." 
(Scrventyjic Press.) 









EVERY LIGHT IS 
A COMPLETE 
GAS PLANT 


in itself, generating and 


2 burning its own gas. 
HYDRO- 


THE CLEVELAND i LIGHT 


THE MAXIMUM OF LIGHT AT THE MINIMUM OF COST. 


For all houses wishing economy and independence. 

Gives a steady white light, more brilliant than electricity and softer. 

Excels any town gas service; gas cannot escape. 

It gives ten times the light of a kerosene lamp at half the cost, with no smoke and no odor. 


complications, nothing to get out of order. No accidents of any kind possible. 
$4.0 


If not satisfactory, and the most brilliant and inexpensive light you ever saw, 


money refunded in full. 
WRITE AT ONCE 


ARARE CHANGE FOR AGENTS. sr sera 


Write at once for our full description 











No 





You will want it at once when you understand what it is. 
and instructions on the new system of CLEVELAND LIGHTS. 


THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO., 1801 East Madison Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Our system of Street Lighting for Towns and Villages is a step far in advance 
of anything yet attempted. Write for particulars. 


.§ Colonial National Bank (Capital Stock, $2,000,000.00), Cleveland, O. 
References :{ Dime Savings Bank (Capital Stock, $500,000.00), Cleveland, O. 





Examine into the merits 
of the 


SAVACE 


before purchasing. 


Highest development of sporting rifles. Constructed to shoot 
Six Different Cartridges without change in the mechanism. 








ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
STRONCEST SHOOTER 
FLATTEST TRAJECTORY 


Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed. Adapted for GRIZZLY BEARS or RABBITS. 
.808 and 80-80 Calibre. Only hammerles« repeating rifle in the world. Awarded GRAND GOLD MEDAL at 
PARIS, in competition with all other styles of repeating rifles. Write for new Illustrated Catalogue No. 24. 


SAVACE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, New York, U.S.A. 


Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 








Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


This is a very fine quality souvenir spoon, made es- 
pecially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, by the Oneida Community, at their factory, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. It is fully guaranteed by that concern as an 
EXTRA QUALITY SPOON, and we fully recommend it. 

The ornamentation on face and back is very fine. This 
very beautiful, appropriate and lasting souvenir sent post paid 
to any address for twenty (20) cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill in your name and address 
plainly and mail direct to factory. _If you do not wish to 
mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt of price, 
without coupon. 

Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. . 

Enclosed find twenty cents in coin for which send me one 
L. S. & M.S. Ry Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 












The facilities afforded by the Lake Shore for travel 
between the west and the Pan-American Exposition are 
unsurpassed, no other line presenting so remarkable a train 
service or so interesting a route. Its through train service 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, excels all others. | ‘* Book of Pan-American”’ 
and ‘ Book of Trains*’ sent free on request. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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medley of old weather-beaten bandboxes, 
barns, and cabins huddled together. In- 
deed, one dweller seems to have felt the 
humor of this, and called his house “ Cas- 
tle Bandbox.” A picturesque feature, re- 


| deeming somewhat as if with a wan smile 


the barrenness of the domiciliary aspect 


| is the Curious nomenclature labelling the 
| entry of many of these wooden cabins 


“ Nonetoobig,” “Multum in Parvo,’ 
“ Heart's Ease,” “ Takitezie,” “ Inandout,” 
“Ye Nutte Shelle,” ‘“ Ye Cat’s Cradle,” are 
some of the names remembered at random. 
One house front bore the name “ House of 
Lords, 1753,” whatever that meant, and 
another had some letters in Greek over 
the low portal which I heard a wag say 
looked very much like “ Eczema.” My 
landlady disdained the native practice, but 
threatens one day to bi Id a house, ané, 
flying the Scottish flag, to call it “ The 
Caledonia.” May I be there to see. 


The Bookman was on a holiday, and 
therefore left the world of books behind 
him. But the habits of a lifetime are 
not shaken off so easily. The depraved 
taste for printer’s ink and the morbid 
appetite for type soon drove him to prowl 
around the rooms and surreptitiously in- 
vade the garret, finally filehing some old 
Inagazines, a paper-covered copy of A 
Hazard of New Fortunes, The House-Boat 
on the Styx, and its sequel, The Pursuit 
of the House-Boat. If ever I am east to 
play Robinson Crusoe on a desert island, 
T shall include these volumes in my choice 
of books from the riches of literary pleni- 
tude, for, dear reader, if you have ever 
been placed in my predicament, you will 
bear me witness that the literary compan- 
ions of your solitude, washed ashore on 
your “desert island,” as it were, become 
fraught with deepest human interest, and 
earn your lasting gratitude for the solace 
and stay of their gentle and kindly fellow- 
ship in an hour of need. Later a friend 
added tc my meagre store a copy of Grau- 
starl:, the latest Zenda typeof story. 


Need I say that I was.grateful for the 
garruious length of .t Hazard of New For- 
tunes? It was the serial. of a week in 
daily instalments. Graustark, on the other 
hand, I read in an evening. There is the 
difference between the fiction of yesterday 
and that of to-day. Where would Dickens 
and Thackeray be nowadays as boomsters? 
Literature, like all else in the modern 
world, is going the pace, and getting there 
by the latest developments of rapid transit. 
* Alas!” sighed the poor savage on re 
turning to his exile and re-entering his 
sedentary world, “there is ‘no leisure to 
gfow wise, no shelter to grow ripe.’” 
Rut imagine the dismay which turned his 
philosophical reflections into topsy-turvy- 
dom .when he found on his table a copy 
of The Eternal City, eternal in its length 
—638 pages! He began to read. He seem- 
ed to be listening to the droning mono- 
tone of a preacher. He was in the little 
church on the hill, and through the win- 
dow he could see the moor, the yellowing 
golden-rod, and the fields of red clover, 
all lying in the drowsy sunlight. He re- 
called himself with an effort. Why did 
the lines of tvpe seem to rise and fall on 
the page—rise and fall — just like the 
breakers on the shore at ‘Sconset—the 
everlasting wash of sea—the haunting fas- 
cination of that line of booming surf 
stretching for miles to left and right, and 
ever the sonorous crash and tumble and 
wild swoop of the waters up the sand 
slopes? The Bookman is on a_ holiday 
again—-in dreams. Not even for Hall 
Caine shall I wake him. 

Recently I had occasion to remark the 
distinction which Robert Elsmere and John 
Inglesant gained in their time as religious 
novels. I wonder if half a century hence 
they will be as entirely forgotten as is 
Miss Jewsbury’s Zoe, or the Two Lives, 
which had its little day fifty years ago, 
and long since ceased to be. Zoe was not 
only the precursor of Froude’s Nemesis 
of I'aith, published three years after it, in 
1848, but of Robert Elsmere. It is of some 
importance to recall the appearance of 
this work, for in modern English fiction 
Zoe was the first novel in which the hero’s 
career is made dependent on the victory 
of modern scepticism over ancient and 
orthodox belief. Like Robert E!smere, he 
renounces religious orders and hierarchical 
distinction, and burning with the desire 
to serve his fellow-men, devotes himself to 
humanize a half-savage people in one of 
the wildest iron districts of South Wales. 
His unwearied efforts are beginning to 
reap some reward, when Mirabeau, on the 
eve of the French Revolution, arrives in 
England and makes fierce love to the hero- 
ine, and a Methodist revival also reaches 
the village in which the hero has been 
laboring. The irony and tragic force of 
the closing chapters are very striking. The 
career of Miss Jewsbury’s hero ends in his 
being cast forth from the village as an 
emissary of Satan, amid the storm pro- 
voked by a rude and ignorant Methodist 
ranter. Although, like Robert Elsmere, he 
also is cut off by premature death, it must 
be said that the close of Zoe is far less 
commonplace than that of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novel. JAMES MACARTHUR. 
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Lieutenant Victor Blue 











Captain Charles E. Clark Commander F. E. Chadwick 











N a smaller stage than that of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and with other fac- 
tors in its favor, opera in English, which, 
since Christmas day, 1897, has meant opera 
furnished by Henry W. Savage and the 
Castle Square Opera Company, begins another sea- 
son in New York this week. The Broadway Theatre - 





Opera in English 


By Samuel Swift 


Is this due to the expansive influence of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, where the Castle Square troupe, 
temporarily glorified into the Metropolitan English 
Grand Opera Company, made musical history last 
autumn? Or is it because the manager believes 
operetta too old a story in New York, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, and the half-dozen other cities to be visited be- 








is the house chosen for the six weeks’ visit, and 

Verdi’s * Aida” the opera selected to sound the first 

note of the city’s musical year. There will be a few new faces, with more that 
are familiar, and should Giacomo Puccini make it possible, this composer, in whom 
the vigor of Young Italy abounds, will be represented by his brand-new opera, 
“Mme. Butterfly,” which at last accounts still lacked finishing touches. 

Failing this novelty, which could be learned and mounted in astonishingly quick 
time, once the score and parts reached this side of the Atlantic, the least familiar 
production of the New York engagement will be that of Ponchielli’s “‘ La-Gioconda.” 
It is not wholly new here, though few New-Yorkers are familiar with it. The 
Castle Square Company performed it in March, 1899, at the American Theatre, 
after hasty preparation, with Yvonne de Treville, Lizzie Macnichol, Joseph Sheehan, 
Harold Butler, and William G. Stewart in the chief réles. 

But long before the Castle Square troupe was thought of, “ La Gioconda ” made 
an aristocratic American début at the Metropolitan Opera House, a few months 
after the big structure was opened. This event took place December 20, 1883, under 
Vianesi’s conductorship, with Christine Nilsson as Gioconda, the Venetian ballad 
singer: Sofia Sealchi as La Cieca; and Signor Novara, Mme. Fursch-Madi, Signor 
del Puente, and Signor Stagno in the other chief réles, winning great .suceess. 


crowded out the lighter 


I N choosing the thirteen operas of the New York repertory, Mr. Savage has all but 
works. Here is the list, 


fore spring? 
This change of policy is the more curious because 
when Mr. Savage entered the field of operatic management he confined himself to 
light entertainment. 


last autumn’s large company at the Metropolitan, remains in the troupe 

organized for the Broadway Theatre. Zelie de Lussan is in England with 
the Moody-Manners Opera Company, as a star; Barron Berthald and Lempriére 
Pringle, the former dating back to American Theatre days, are in Australia with 
the Musgrove troupe; Philip Brozel. Ingeborg Ballstrom, Febea Strakosch, Louise 
Meisslinger are in Europe; Wilhelm Mertens will not again struggle with the 
English tongue in New York this fall; Seppilli is still to sit in the conductor’s 
chair at the Metropolitan Opera House, but as Mr. Grau’s Italian leader. 

Of new-comers there are Josephine Ludwig, a St. Louis soprano, who, after study 
in Paris, declined a chance to sing at Cairo, in order to join the Castle Square 
companies in St. Louis and Chicago last season; Gertrude Rennyson, a Pennsyl- 
vanian; Ethel Houston du Fré, a Southern contralto; and Marion Ivel, another 
deep-voiced young American. 

Herman Devries, barytone, formerly of the Maurice Grau troupe, will join Mr. 
Savage’s forces. George Tennery, a young American who has found favor in 

London drawing-rooms, and 
Frank Pagano, who has 


Oi: the popular and ever-faithful Joseph Sheehan, among the leaders of 





in order of production: 
Verdi’s “ Aida,” Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme,” Verdi’s “ Il 
Trovatore,” Flotow’s 
“Martha,” Bizet’s “ Car- 
men,” Wagner’s “ Lohen- 
grin,’ Mascagni’s “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,”’ Leonea- 
vallo’s “ Pagliacci,” Pon- 
chielli’s “La  Gioconda,” 
Sullivan’s “The Mikado.” 
and Wagner’s “ Tann- 
hiiuser.” No more “ Grand- 
Duchess of Gerolstein,” no 
more “ Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief,” no more “* Beggar 
Student,” or “ Zurline,” or 
* Olivette ’— opera nowa- 
































trod the opera stage in 
Italy, Spain, and South 
America, are the other re- 
cruits. 

Already familiar to Cas- 
tle Square audiences will be 
Adelaide Norwood, Gertrude 
Quinlan, Maude Ramey, F. 
J. Boyle, Miro Delamotta, 
Winfred Goff, Anthony 
Horty,- William  Pruette, 
Reginald Roberts, and oth- 
ers. The conductor will be 
Emerico Morreale, and the 
operas will be staged un- 
der Edward P. Temple’s di- 
rection. The venture should 
have direct bearing upon 

















days is serious business, de- 


elares Mr. Savage. Gertrude Rennyson 







the future of opera in Eng- 


Ethel Houston du Fre lish in New York. 
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tions made. International 
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Hugh Mac Rae 
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7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
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fleece of comfort. Wright’s 
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of all. Ask to see it when selecting 
underwear. Send for catalogue. 
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Brig.-Gen. William Ludlow 


RIGADIER - GENERAL William 

B Ludlow, of the regular army, died 
August 30, of consumption, at the 
residence of Mr. C. A. Griscom, his son- 
in-law, at Convent, New Jersey. General 
Ludlow was the only West Point gradu- 
ate who, at the time of his death, held the 
rank of field officer in the regular army of 
the United States. He was born Novem- 
ber 27, 1843, in New York State, and 
graduated from the Military Academy at 
West Point June 13, 1864° His brilliant 
service in the closing days of the civil 
war won for him many brevets for gal- 
lantry, and he participated with honor 
in a number of 
notable campaigns, 





ence upon Cuban affairs was excellent. 
_Assisted by a charming wife, he brought 
to his official recéptions the very best ele- 
ments of Cuban society, and did much 
towards making possible the success which 
has followed the work of General Leonard 
Wood. His services were highly appre- 
ciated at Washington, for they were ren- 
dered at a @ritical time, ‘and he was re- 
warded by being promoted from lieutenant- 
colonel to a brigadier-general in the reg- 
ular army. He was also made a Major- 
General of Volunteers. 

On his return to the United States, feel- 
ing that there was still work for him to 
do before his re- 
tirement, he volun- 


























notably that of anon} teered for service 
General Sherman’s ' in the Philippines. | 
“march -to_ the He left Washing- 
sea.” ton in the best of 
At the close of health, but an at- 

the civil war he re- tack of grip from 
sumed his duties which he suffered 
as an army engi- } en route made him 
neer, which branch an easy victim for 
of the service he tuberculosis, a dis- 
had chosen upon ease very prevalent 
graduation from } in’ Manila. He 
West Point as the was forced to re- 
star member of his turn almost imme- 
class. His work | diately to the Uni- 
| aS an army engi- | ted States, know- 
neer extended from ing that he iad 
the Atlantic to the small hope of re- 
Pacific and from een covery. He was 
the Great Lakes to * brave and _ opti- 
the Rio Grande. mistie to the last, 
, At the request of however, as was 
| the people of Phil- his nature, and 
adelphia, Congress “never ceased his 
authorized him to struggle against 
accept the position j ' the encroachments | 
of consulting engi- } ; of his fatal mal- 
neer during the ady. 

construction of the : General Ludlow 
| Philadelphia __wa- was a man of mag- 


ter - works, and at 
| the same time to 
retain his position 
in the army. Among other notable ser- 
vices he rendered the government outside 
of the engineering routine was his detail 
as military attaché at the Court of St. 
James, a survey of the route of the pro- 
posed Nicaragua Canal, and as Military 
Governor of the city of Havana. 

It was in his capacity as Governor of 


nificent physique 
and handsome sol- 
dierly appearance. 
A cultured gentleman in every sense of 
the word, he was extremely popular in so- 
cial life. His knowledge of the world, 
brilliant attainments, and quick intuition 
gave him prominence wherever he was 
known. He was impulsive, and sometimes 
allowed his better judgment to be swayed 
by emotion, but no man, however antag- 


The late William Ludlow 


Havana that he distinguished himself. | onistic, dared ‘question his sincerity of pur- 
He started for his post in the early | pose, his loyalty to his flag or his profes- 


days of the occupation, personally super- 
vised the relicf of thousands of destitute 
Cubans, organized the sanitary force of 
Havana, and carried forward the work of 
disinfection intelligently, persistently, 
; and’ it may be said almost relentlessly. 
for he was opposed by a non-progressive 
faction which made his onerous duty dou- 
| bly disagreeable: 

He-:withstood the attacks of the pro- 
moters and speculators with supreme in- 
difference and courage, and his influ- 


sion. The work by which he will be best 
known in the years to come is the sanita- 
tion of Havana, and in the future this 
wi]Jl stand out from the chaos -of those 


nown of the American army. General Lud- 
low closed his career when 
pregnant with promise, though his friends 
are consoled with the thought that few 
men have lived such a life of distinguished 
accomplishment and. constantly successful 
endeavor. J. D. WHELPLEY. 




















Lorimer Stoddard 


George B. Adams 


The newly appointed Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court, Southern District 


Who died August 31, 1901. The playwright 
was about thirty-seven years of age. 


oh 


days as an achievement worthy of the re- | 


it was still | 
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Send eight two-cent stamps for four months’ 
trial subscription to 


SYSTEM won 


MAGAZINE 
Brimful of bright ideas 


- ~pppoce and pro- ? 
for business Geer; men 
Better still, send 50 cents and receive all numbers from the first 
issue (December, 1000) to January, 1902. ou cannot aflord to miss 
even one of the articles described below 





Business Getting 

To no other subject is so much 
space devoted in SYSTEM, be- 
cause no other subject is of so 
much interest or importance to 
business men. The methods used 
by the most successful business 
men are described by our experts 
with added comments and sug- 
gestions 


Factory Organization 





The series of articles on the 
Cost of Production, begun in the December issue, will ru 
through twelve numbers Other articles will cover fully 
perpetual inventories, shop-order systems, indexing drawings 
and patterns, accounting for stock, depreciation of tools, the 
premium plan, etc. 


Purchasing 
Prominent purchasing agents explain systems used in their 
own Offices for purchase orders, quotations, stock 
and general data, 


records 


Collecting 
The work bf all collectors from 
the retail man to the manufactu 
rer is covered fully. 
Banks and Trust Companies 
Indexing signatures, depositors 





names, safe-deposit vaulis, and 
other similar matters will be 
taken up. 


Insurance and Rea! Estate 

No part of the detail work of an 
insurance or real-estate office is 
neglected. Particular attention 
is called to the system recommended for expirations. 

Systems for Professional Men 

A goodly proportion of each issue will be ially de 
voted to simple and workable systems for the handling of 
records and details of the various professions. 


Bookless Accounting C 
Bookkeeping without books 
seems almost impossible until 
you have read this splendid 
group of articles. The illustra- 
tions are very complete. 


Short Cuts 

This regular department sug- 
gests the quickest, easiest ways 
for doing your routine work. 
The brightest men in the country 
contribute these. Single sug 
gestions are worth a dozen years’ 
subscription. 


To any yearly subscriber of SYSTEM the 
advice of any or all our experts or their 
assistants is FREE —a service it costs 
many dollars to buy in any other way 
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expert on in- Shaw- Walker 
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Shaw - Walker 
expert on or- 
der systems, 
bank, trust- 
company, rail- 
road records 
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expert on card 
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houses, banks, 


and methods, trust com- 
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cate systems, ing and loan 
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Order some 


(ocktails” 


Sent Home To-day. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a better 
cocktail than can be served 
over any bar in the world. 
A cocktail is substantially 
a blend of different liquors, 
and all blends improve with 


age. 

The “Club Cocktails” 
are made of the best of 
liquors; made by actual 
weight and measurement. 
No guesswork about them. 

Ask your husband at 
breakfast which he pfefers 
—a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin. 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York —and then surprise 
him with one at his dinner. 

For sale by all 

Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 





















Gem Ironing Machine 


Heated by gus or gaso- 


line—1'4 cents per hour. 
to hours’ work in 1 hour. 
Especially designed for fam 
ilies and hotels. Write for 
FREE illustrated booklet 


** Modern Methods in Ironing.” 


| DOMESTIC MANGLE Co., Box A, Racine, Wis. 
























anguages Taught by Mail 


with the ald of essful 
method. oe 








tive teacher's voice, through 
he Edison Standard Phono- 
ph, teaches the exact pro- 
nunciation. French, Spanish 
or German. Circular free, 
International Correspondence 
Se Box 1159, Seranten, P: 
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MRS. NATION ON HER TRAVELS 


“Some feller said there wuz a bar out here as needed cleanin’ out 
see it; but I’ve a good mind ter make them fellers over there stop smokin’. 


Harper's Weekly 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
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That’s All! 





PLASTIGMAT 1-6.8 


The Perfect 
Photo Lens 


The latest product of the optician’s 
skill. No shutter too fast for it. No 
day too dark. No detail too fine. 
No subject too difficult. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co."z." 


are the originators and makers. It 
can be had on any make of camera. 
It will fit any camera now provided 
with a lens and will increase the 
pleasure and quality of your photog- 
raphy immensely. 


SPECIMENS OF PICTURES MADE 
WITH PLASTIGMAT 1-6.8 
MAILED FREE 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Reduced 
tates to San Francisco. 





On account of the Triennial Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, to be held at 
San Francisco beginning October 2, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell round-trip 
tickets to San Francisco from all points on its 
line at greatly reduced rates. : 

Tickets will be sold September 18 to 25, in- 
elusive, and will be good to return to leave San 
Francisco not earlier than October 3, and only 
on date of execution by Joint Agent, to whom a 
fee of fifty cents must be paid, and passengers 
must reach original starting-point by November 
15, 1901. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will also 
run a Personally-Conducted Tour to the Pacific 
Coast on this occasion by special train, start- 
ing September 23 and returning October 22. 
Round-trip rate, $185. 

For further information apply to ticket agents, 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RE- 
DUCED RATES TO INDIANAPCLIS, 








Account Sovereign Grand Lodge, 
I. 0. O. F. 


For the meeting of the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, at 
Indianapolis, September 16 to 21, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell round-trip 
tickets to Indianzpolis from all points on its 
lines at rate of a single fare for the round 
trip. Tickets will be sold September 12 to 15, 
inclusive, and will be good to return, leaving 
Indianapolis not earlier than September 15 nor 
later than September 23. By depositing ticket 
with Joint Agent September 15 to 23 and upon 
payment of fifty cents an extension of the re- 
turn limit may be secured, to leave Indianapolis 
to Octaber 7, inclusive. 
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: Try a 
“A Barrel of Monkeys’ “Lipton” High Ball 
arrel of Monkeys Lipta 
could not afford more fun than our new puzzle, 
99 
It will amuse you and entertain your friends, Finest Matured Old 


and keep you puzzling for hours. 
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Irish Whiskey 


Bottled by LIPTON, Ltd., 
DUBLIN ano LONDON. 
Sole Agents U. S. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 
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Proposals for 


$3,000.000.00 


34% Corporate Stock 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Exempt from all Taxation in the State of 
New York, except for State Purposes, 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold 
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AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUS ei ARE 


SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED BY 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, at his office, No. Broadway, in The 
City of New York, until 


Monday, the 16th day of Sept., 1904, 


at 2 o’clock P. M., for the whole or a part of the 
following described Registered Stock of the City of 
New York, bearing interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, to wit: 
$3,000,000 00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, F TH 
CONSTRUCTION OF RAPID TRAN- 
SIT RAILROAD. 
Principal payable November 1, 1949. 
A Deposit of TWO PER CENT. (in 
money or certified check on a Na- 
or State Bank in The City of 


red. 
For fuller information see CITY RECORD, 
Copies to be procured at No. 2 City Hall. 


BIRD S. COLER, Comptroller. 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, COMPTROLLER'S 
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SUZANNE ANTROBUS 
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IT IS THE ONLY ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF U.S. HISTORY 


IN EXISTENCE. This great undertaking is based upon the plan of Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., aided by the most eminent historical 
authorities America has produced. Nearly every great American historian alive to-day has assisted in editorial capacity or as a contributor. 


IT COVERS ENTIRELY EVERY PHASE OF LIFE AND DEVELOP- 


MENT OF THE UNITED STATES—CONSTITUTIONAL, MILITARY, NAVAL, POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, GEO- 
GRAPHIC, DIPLOMATIC, SOCIAL, COMMERCIAL, ECONOMIC, and INDUSTRIAL, from the earliest times to the present. 


It places even the most obscure facts and events connected with the history of our country within instant reach of the inquiring mind. 


IT PRESENTS RARE, ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS AND MAPS 


AND MANY EPOCH-MAKING ORATIONS AND SPEECHES IN FULL. It covers every event from 458 to 1901. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS GREAT SET OF BOOKS 
It is printed from large, new type, never before used. 
There are more than 3000 illustrations, with ten colored plates. 





There are more than 4000 biographical sketches, with portraits of all persons of historical importance. 


There are full-page portraits of every President of the United States, every Commander-in-Chief of .the Army, 
and every Admiral of the Navy. ) 


There are maps of our new and old possessions, plans of important battle-fields, rare old prints of historic oc- 
currences, facsimiles of important papers, and important orations and speeches in full. The pictorial features 
alone tell the story of the rise of the United States from the landing of Columbus to the capture of 
Aguinaldo and the final government of the Philippines. There are ten colored plates. 


It contains a comprehensive history of every State and Territory in the Union, including chronological lists of 
Governors, U. S. Senators, etc. ' 


It contains chronological tables showing national progress and events of importance, such as the several U. S. 
censuses, all of the battles fought by the American people, etc. 


It contains an unbiassed history of every political party which has ever existed in the United States. 


It contains special articles on matters of national importance and policy written by the final authorities on each 
subject—such articles as Expansion, Imperialism, Protection, Free Trade, Education, Agriculture, The Army, 
The Navy, Finances of the United States, Our Monetary System, Civil Service, Arbitration, Consular 
Service, Nicaragua Canal, Literature, Cuba, The Mississippi Valley, ’etc., etc. 


It contains so much of general interest and contributions from so many famous statesmen, historians, and men 
great in their several stations, that we suggest that you 


Send for the Special 32-Page 
Iifustrated Book which gives a 
detailed account of the work, and 
contains a BEFORE PUB- 
LICATION Offer—sent free 


HARPER & SROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Franklin Square, - - New York Ctty 



























































Purl na Cereals | 


@ Are famous with Folks gee 
\Fond of Fine Foods. Mls: 


And they’re palate-pleasing 
health foods, too. 


f Ralston 
a2 Breakfast Foo 





has set the pace in cereals for years; 
and the same expert care that pre- 
serves its goodness retains the flavor 
and nutrition Nature bestows in the 
best obtainable grain from which all 
our products are hygienically milled. 


All For One Dollar 


The full variety, consisting of 5 2-Ib. 
packages and the 12-Ib. sack, will be 
sent, express prepaid, for $1.00 and your 
grocer’s name. This special trial offer 
will not be sent to the same person 
twice, and is made at a loss, because 
we're confident you'll buy Ralston- 
Purina Cereals from your grocer regu- 
larly if you once try them. 
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AN INNOVATION 


A free Purina “ Brain Bread” Roll for your 
baker’s name; sent you direct the. day it’s baked 
from our Department of Domestic Science, which 
you are at liberty to consult on all culinary topics. 
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“Where Purity is Paramount” 
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